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HEARING  ON  H.R.  6:  ASSESSMENT 


THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  18,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:45  a.m.,  Room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Kildee,  Miller,  Sawyer,  Be- 
cerra.  Green,  Woolsey,  English,  Strickland,  Romero-Barcelo,  Good- 
ling,  Gunderson,  Molinari,  Cunningham,  Roukema,  Boehner. 

Staff  present:  Susan  Wilhelm,  staff  director;  Lynn  Selmser,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  Jeff  McFarland,  subcommittee  counsel; 
Jane  Baird,  education  counsel;  Jack  Jennings,  educational  counsel; 
Diane  Stark,  legislative  specialist;  Margaret  Kajeckas,  legislative 
associate;  Tom  Kelley,  legislative  associate;  June  Harris,  legislative 
specialist. 

Chairman  Kildee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  convenes  this  morning  for  the  third  of 
its  hearings  on  H.R.  6,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1993.  This  morning's  topic  is  assessment.  As  many 
of  you  know,  during  the  last  Congress  this  committee  struggled 
with  the  issue  of  a  voluntary  system  of  national  assessments  and 
what  the  appropriate  Federal  role  might  be  in  that. 

At  the  same  time  while  we  were  wrestling  with  that,  many 
States,  such  as  California  and  Vermont,  have  been  moving  forward 
in  developing  new  forms  of  assessment.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides  an  opportunity 
to  further  discuss  the  issue  of  national  assessment,  as  well  as  to 
consider  options  for  improving  assessment  in  Chapter  1. 

As  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  very  well  aware.  Chapter  1 
contains  requirements  which  have  resulted  in  extensive  testing 
throughout  our  schools.  Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  use- 
fulness of  these  assessments  for  improving  instruction.  One  of  my 
concerns  has  been  how  can  we  use  assessment  to  really  improve 
education  and  the  delivery  of  education,  rather  than  just  getting 
statistics  and  figures. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  will  discuss  issues  related  to  national 
assessment,  assessment  in  Chapter  1,  and  State  efforts  to  develop 
new  forms  of  assessment.  Our  witnesses  are  Ms.  Eleanor  Che- 
limsky,  assistant  comptroller  general  for  program  evaluation  and 
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methodology,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office;  Dr.  Richard  Mills, 
commissioner  of  education,  the  State  of  Vermont. 

I  saw  your  good  senator  last  night  as  he  walked  in — both  of  your 
good  senators,  I  should  say,  as  they  walked  in.  They  are  both  good 
friends  of  mine  and  a  bipartisan  representation  of  a  very  great 
State. 

Dr.  Thomas  Romberg,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Romberg  is 
appearing  this  morning  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Advisory  Committee  on  Chapter  1  Assessment; 
and  also  Dr.  Sylvia  Johnson,  professor  and  coordinator  of  research 
methodology  and  statistics  of  Howard  University. 

Before  we  begin  the  testimony  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Bill  Goodling,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  both  this  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  an  unquestioned,  devoted,  zealous 
friend  of  education. 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  After  hearing  that,  what  can  I  say?  Only  that  I 
am  here  to  try  to  do  whatever  we  can  do  to  make  sure  that  Head 
Start  and  Chapter  1  are  far  better  programs  than  they  presently 
are.  I  am  the  one  who  keeps  saying  quit  saying  it's  ice  cream,  apple 
pie,  and  all  these  wonderful  things.  But  it  has  to  be  a  darn  sight 
better  than  it  presently  is.  Hopefully,  we  can  have  as  our  guiding 
motto:  "Excellence  rather  than  access."  Then  I  think  we  can  give 
to  the  youngsters  what  we  had  hoped  to  originally. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you.  If  there  are  no  other  opening 
statements,  we  will  begin  with  our  first  witness,  Ms.  Eleanor  Che- 
limsky. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ELEANOR  CHELIMSKY,  ASSISTANT  COMPTROL- 
LER GENERAL  FOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  METHODOLO- 
GY, U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON.  DC; 
RICHARD  MILLS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION.  STATE  OF 
VERMONT,  MONTPELIER,  VERMONT;  THOMAS  A.  ROMBERG,  DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCIENCES  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  MADI- 
SON, WISCONSIN;  AND  SYLVIA  T.  JOHNSON,  PROFESSOR  AND 
COORDINATOR,  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  STATISTICS, 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON.  DC 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  work  we've  been  doing  on  student  achievement  standards 
and  testing. 

I  did  want  to  present  the  people  who  are  here  with  me  who  have 
worked  on  the  study,  if  that's  possible.  Fritz  Mulhauser,  who  is  our 
study  director;  Gail  McCall,  back  there;  and  Kathleen  White. 

As  you  know,  our  evaluation  has  three  parts  and  asks  three 
questions.  First,  where  are  we  today  in  student  testing  with  respect 
to  time  and  cost,  and  what  would  be  the  likely  price  tag  for  a  na- 
tional examination?  Our  first  report  that  was  issued  in  January — 
which  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman — responds  to  this  two-part  question. 


Second,  what  has  been  the  experience  outside  the  U.S.  in  Unking 
testing  to  standards,  and  what  can  we  learn  from  that  experience? 
We're  issuing  a  report  shortly  which  responds  to  that  question. 

Finally,  how  are  we  doing  with  regard  to  our  own  efforts  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  national  standards  and  use  existing  tests 
to  measure  adherence  to  those  standards.  This  is  the  NAGNI  effort 
to  use  the  NAEP  test.  Now,  we  issued  a  letter  on  this  in  March 
1992,  and  our  final  report  will  be  published  in  April. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  let  me  just  give  you  some  short  answers 
to  the  first  two  questions  with  the  understanding  that  you  will  find 
supporting  detail  in  my  full  statement  in  the  published  report. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Very  good. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  First,  the  current  status  of  testing:  Well,  it 
seems  our  students  can  hardly  be  called  overtested.  We  looked  at 
systemwide  testing;  that  is,  not  specialized  tests,  but  tests  that  are 
given  generally  to  children  in  a  school  district.  We  found  that  the 
average  student  spent  only  7  hours  annually  on  such  testing,  that 
includes  preparation,  the  actual  test-taking,  and  all  related  activi- 
ties. If  you  look  at  test-taking  alone,  that  brings  the  time  down  to 
3.4  hours  annually. 

Now,  the  cost  of  this  testing  came  to  $15  per  student,  on  average, 
including  the  cost  of  the  test  and  staff  time.  In  total,  we  estimate 
that  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  systemwide  testing  in  1990-1991  cost 
us  about  $516  million.  What  then  would  a  national  test  cost?  Well, 
the  estimated  cost  for  two  types  of  tests,  multiple-choice  tests  and 
performance  tests,  the  multiple-choice  tests  we  projected  at  about 
$160  million,  and  the  performance  test  we've  projected  at  $330  mil- 
lion, plus  about  $100  million  more  for  a  one-time  test  development. 

Now,  these  costs  would  be  additional  to  the  $516  million  current- 
ly being  spent  only  if  schools  did  not  eliminate  tests  they  are  pres- 
ently giving.  Both  our  estimates  assume  three  grades,  totalling  10 
million  students  tested  annually. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  current  status,  we  asked  State  and  local 
testing  officials  and  educators  how  they  felt  about  a  number  of 
issues  now  being  raised.  Four  points  seem  especially  important  to 
report  here.  First,  our  respondents  considered  that  multiple-choice 
tests,  which  constitute  71  percent  of  current  testing,  are  notably  in- 
ferior to  performance  tests.  We  have  only  seven  States  currently 
with  experience  on  these  tests. 

Our  respondents  did  not  favor  using  tests  for  accountability  pur- 
poses; that  is,  high-stakes  decision-making.  You  know,  certifying 
whether  individual  students  meet  standards  or  not,  deciding  on 
whether  they  will  go  on  to  other  education,  and  so  forth.  They  saw 
this  to  be  likely  inaccurate  and  potentially  counterproductive  to 
real  improvement  in  the  classroom. 

Now,  others,  as  you  know,  believe  that  accountability  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  purpose  of  testing,  but  that  was  not  what  our 
respondents  told  us.  Instead,  they  called  for  tests  of  high  technical 
quality  that  are  used  for  two  other  purposes:  monitoring,  that  is, 
measuring  progress  relative  to  standards  over  time  with  low  stakes 
or  no  stakes,  and  diagnosing  teaching  and  learning  needs  in  the 
classroom. 


Finally,  about  40  percent,  the  significant  percentage  of  our  re- 
spondents, were  against  a  national  examination,  fearing  data  of 
poor  quality  and  results  that  could  be  misused. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  second  question  dealt  with  experi- 
ence outside  the  U.S.  in  linking  testing  to  standards.  We  looked  at 
Canada  because  of  its  U.S.-like  decentralization  and  because  of 
other  similarities  as  well.  We  have  a  rich  set  of  findings  to  report, 
and  let  me  just  give  you  five  of  them  here. 

First,  the  question  of  testing  purpose  that  emerged  as  so  impor- 
tant among  our  U.S.  respondents  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
critical  in  Canada.  Indeed,  it  channeled  the  current  Canadian 
system  into  two  kinds  of  tests.  They  have  examinations  that  fea- 
ture high-stakes  decision-making  and  accountability,  but  only  for 
some  courses,  and  they  have  assessments  that  monitor  progress  but 
without  stakes,  any  stakes,  for  students  or  teachers. 

Second,  we  found  that  there  has  been  enormous  funded  involve- 
ment of  educators  at  every  phase  of  standard  and  test  development, 
execution,  and  revision.  Third,  notable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
address  questions  of  fairness  and  potential  misuse  of  test  results. 
Fourth,  we  found  that  many  difficulties  are  now  being  encountered 
in  moving  from  a  decentralized  province-based  testing  system  to  a 
centralized  national  one. 

Finally,  although  it's  important  to  understand  the  evolution  of 
the  Canadian  testing  system,  it's  also  important  to  recognize  that 
beyond  a  few  one-shot  surveys,  anecdotal  information,  and  polls,  no 
formal  evaluation  has  yet  assessed  this  system.  So,  we  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  effective  in  increasing  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Our  conclusions  based  on  these  two  studies  are  that  we  need  to 
pay  attention  to  a  number  of  things  as  we  move  forward  to  develop 
national  standards  and  link  tests  of  them.  Standards  need  to  be  de- 
veloped and  tests  created  to  support  them  in  an  objective,  careful, 
and  highly  skilled  process  that  ensures  the  technical  quality  which 
brings  measurement  accuracy.  Pressures  for  speed  and  excessively 
tight  time  lines  are  just  not  conducive  to  valid  and  reliable  meas- 
urement. 

A  second  point  is  that  our  respondents'  lack  of  interest  in  using 
test  for  accountability  and  their  objections  to  national  testing  are 
important.  They  mean  that  educators  need  to  be  brought  along  in 
any  test  effort  and  intimately  involved  along  with  technical  experts 
and  others  in  the  whole  standard  and  test  development  process. 

Third  point:  if  we're  going  to  have  high-stakes  tests,  issues  of 
fairness  and  accuracy  will  need  to  be  confronted  and  addressed  and 
safeguards  should  be  developed  against  misuse  of  results. 

Finally,  the  ability  to  develop  well-specified  tests  of  wide  applica- 
tion whose  results  can  properly  be  used  for  policymaking  is  closely 
tied  to  the  purpose  of  those  tests.  Local  purposes  differ  from  na- 
tional ones,  just  as  monitoring  and  accountability  differ  and  the 
tests  that  implement  them  must  reflect  those  differences. 

The  Canadian  experience  shows  that  all  of  these  purposes  are 
feasible  to  implement;  however,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate them  all,  I  think,  with  the  same  test.  Whatever  pur- 
pose or  purposes  we  eventually  decide  on  in  a  national  testing 
effort,   the   results   must   inform   what   is   happening  at  the   local 


school.  Nothing  will  really  improve  in  education  unless  what  is  ac- 
tually taught  and  learned  in  the  classroom  increases  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  across  America. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  not  only  to  ensure  that  a  feedback 
loop  exists  between  national  or  regional  testing  and  local  teaching 
and  learning,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  full  involvement  of  Ameri- 
ca's educators  in  this  effort.  Programs  of  the  1960s  taught  us  that 
not  much  will  happen  without  their  support. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Eleanor  Chelimsky  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  GAO's  work  in  the 
broad  area  of  student  achievement  standards  and  testing.   At  your 
request,  we  have  done  three  studies:  one  on  the  extent  and  cost 
of  testing  in  this  country,  another  on  the  experience  with 
standards  and  tests  in  Canada,  and  a  third  on  the  initial  efforts 
to  set  standards  for  judging  student  performance  on  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).   A  report  on  the  first 
is  available  and  a  report  on  the  second  will  be  published  soon.^ 
We  issued  an  interim  paper  on  the  NAEP  work  last  March. ^  We 
expect  the  final  report  to  be  issued  in  90  days. 

I  will  focus  today  on  the  main  themes  of  our  findings  and 
conclusions  from  the  first  two  studies.   Our  reports  describe  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  methods  we  used  in  detail.   In  brief,  we 
gathered  data  on  the  present  extent  and  costs  of  testing  in  the 
United  states  (and  the  views  of  education  officials  on  testing 
issues)  by  surveying  all  the  states  and  a  national  sample  of 
school  districts.   We  also  estimated  likely  costs  for  a  national 
test.   With  regard  to  the  Canadian  experience  with  standards  and 
tests,  our  effort  involved  reviewing  provincial  evaluations  and 
other  data,  visiting  provincial  and  district  offices  in  several 
provinces,  and  interviewing  officials  in  the  provinces  that  we 
could  not  visit.   The  Canadian  experience  is  relevant  to  the 
current  U.S.  effort  to  establish  standards  and  related  tests  for 
school  learning  because  some  provinces  have  for  some  time  had 
testing  systems  similar  in  various  ways  to  plans  suggested  for 
the  United  States  and  because  standards  play  a  large  role  in 
those  systems. 

I  will  turn  first  to  the  information  we  produced  on  current 
testing  and  our  forecasts  of  resources  required  for  a  national 
test  and  then  discuss  the  Canadian  experience. 

TESTING  TODAY 

In  1990-91,  students  in  the  United  States  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  overtested--the  average  student  spent  only  7  hours 
annually  on  systemwide  testing  (including  preparation,  test- 
taking,  and  all  related  activities) --and  the  cost  totaled,  on  the 


^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Student  Testing;  Current  Extent 
and  Expenditures,  With  Cost  Estimates  for  a  National  Examination, 
GAO/PEMD-93-8  (Washington,  D.C. :  January  1993),  and  Educational 
Testing:  The  Canadian  Experience  With  Standards.  Examinations, 
and  Assessments.  GAO/PEMD-93-11  (Washington,  D.C:  February 
1993)  . 

^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  National  Assessment  Technical 
Oualitv.  GAO/PEMD-92-22R  (Washington,  D.C:  March  1992). 
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average,  $15  per  student,  including  the  cost  of  the  test  and 
staff  time.^   The  bulk  of  this  testing  was  traditional  in  format 
(71  percent  of  tests  consisted  of  multiple-choice  questions 
only).   Newer  test  types,  such  as  performance  tests  in  which 
students  write  out  some  answers,  were  much  less  common:  tests 
with  more  than  just  a  writing  sample  element  were  in  use  in  only 
seven  states.   The  performance  tests  also  cost  more.   In  the 
states  where  we  had  the  best  comparative  data  we  found  that 
multiple  choice  tests  averaged  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
performance  tests--$16  versus  $33  per  student,  respectively.   We 
estimated  that  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  systemwide  testing  in 
1990-91  cost  about  $516  million. 

ESTIMATES  OF  NATIONAL  TESTING  OPTIONS'  COSTS 

We  used  our  data  on  current  costs  for  different  kinds  of 
tests  to  estimate  what  it  would  cost  for  a  national-level  test 
(assuming  three  grades  tested  in  a  year,  totaling  10  million 
students).   Since  multiple-choice  tests  currently  average  about 
$16  per  student,  a  national  multiple-choice  test  would  cost  about 
$160  million.   Because  performance  tests  cost  more  (an  average  of 
$33  per  student),  national  implementation  of  such  a  test,  again 
at  three  grade  levels,  would  cost  a  total  of  $330  million.   Also, 
our  data  showed  that  these  tests  are  expensive  to  develop:  we 
estimate  a  national  system  would  cost  as  much  as  another  $100 
million  in  one-time  development  costs. 

The  new  costs  of  a  national  testing  plan  would  vary, 
however,  depending  on  whether  schools  added  the  test  or  used  it 
to  replace  others  currently  in  use.   The  multiple-choice  option 
would  add  the  least  new  cost  in  money  and  time,  since  (from  data 
we  gathered  on  past  decisions)  we  predict  three  quarters  of  the 
districts  would  drop  an  existing  test  and  replace  it  with  the 
national  test.   Because  many  fewer  districts  use  performance 
tests  now,  a  national  performance  test  would  add  more  new  costs 
in  money  and  time:  $209  million  and  another  half  hour  per  student 
per  year.   Regional  state  clusters  of  performance  tests,  the 
option  recommended  by  the  congressionally  mandated  National 
Council  on  Education  Standards  and  Testing  (NCEST),  would  add 
slightly  less:  $193  million  of  costs  and  25  minutes  more  for  the 


'We  define  systemwide  tests  as  those  given  to  all,  almost  all,  or 
a  representative  sample  of  students  at  any  one  grade  level  in  a 
school  district.   This  definition  covers  most  standardized  tests, 
except  those  given  to  certain  groups.   We  did  not  include  tests 
given  to  students  under  the  requirements  of  the  federal  Chapter  1 
program  (unless  districts  gave  such  tests  systemwide,  which  is 
common,  according  to  Department  of  Education  officials). 


average  student  in  testing  time.* 

TESTING  OFFICIALS'  VIEWS 

Cost  is  not  the  only  issue  in  comparing  the  options,  of 
course.   Multiple  choice  tests  are  familiar  and  provide  strong 
comparative  data  but--according  to  opinion  data  from  our  survey-- 
are  least  valued  by  state  and  local  testing  officials.   State 
clusters  of  different  performance  tests  are  the  least-developed 
method,  cost  twice  as  much  as  multiple  choice  tests,  and  would 
not  necessarily  be  comparable  among  themselves  or  over  time. 
They  may,  however,  be  better  linked  to  local  teaching  and--again 
according  to  our  survey-are  viewed  by  testing  officials  as 
better  measurements  of  what  students  know  and  can  do. 

Testing  officials  saw  continued  benefit  to  testing  in 
general,  even  if  there  were  to  be  more  tests,  but  in  discussing 
trends  in  the  field,  they  expressed  concern  over  the  purpose, 
quality,  and  locus  of  control  over  further  tests.   With  regard  to 
purpose,  our  respondents  voiced  their  preferences  for  more 
performance-based  assessment  that  can  help  diagnose  learning  and 
teaching  needs  at  the  lowest  levels,  and  they  also  recognized  as 
valid  the  purpose  of  producing  national  data  that  are  comparable 
over  time.   However,  a  third  purpose  of  testing--accountability — 
was  downplayed  by  our  respondents,  and  concerns  about  possible 
misuses  of  tests  in  this  regard  (to  compare  unlike  schools  and 
districts,  for  example,  or  to  reach  unwarranted  conclusions  about 
students),  were  cited  quite  often  as  well.   Quality  and  locus  of 
control  issues  were  expressed  in  respondents'  preferences  for 
tests  that  are  of  high  technical  quality,  measure  diverse  skills 
in  diverse  ways,  and  cover  what  their  teachers  teach. 

On  the  question  of  a  national  test  or  system  of  tests,  our 
survey  revealed  significant  opposition  to  the  concept.   Forty 
percent  of  local  respondents  and  29  percent  of  state  respondents 
saw  no  advantages  to  a  national  system,  and  they  forecast  some 
disadvantages,  particularly  the  potential  for  misuse  of  results. 
(Thirty-two  percent  of  local  respondents  and  53  percent  of  state 
respondents  did,  however,  specifically  cite  the  potential  for 
comparing  test  scores  nationally  as  an  advantage  of  a  national 
testing  system,  although  this  purpose  is  to  some  degree  in 
conflict  with  the  local  utility  they  also  wanted.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  costs  of  a  national  examination  system  may  be  less  than 
anticipated.   Assuming  a  hybrid  system  of  testing  for  a  number  of 


*The  Council's  recommendations  are  in  its  final  report.  Raising 
Standards  for  American  Education  (Washington,  D.C. :  January 
1992)  . 
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potential  purposes--testing  all  students  in  three  grades--our 
estimates  of  the  cost  are  higher  than  those  of  some  national  test 
proponents  but  lower  than  those  of  some  opponents.   Our  projected 
figure  of  $330  million  annually  (for  the  most  likely  type  of 
performance  test,  similar  to  tests  in  use  in  some  states  now)  is 
about  one  tenth  the  amount  some  have  suggested.   The  new  costs 
would  be  less  than  that  (about  $200  million)  and  the  added 
student  testing  time  (increasing  by  up  to  30  minutes  the  average 
amount  of  systemwide  testing  time  per  student,  to  a  national 
average  of  about  7.5  hours  total  time  and  4  hours  of  actual  test- 
writing  per  student  per  year)  does  not  seem  unduly  burdensome. 

More  specific  forecasts  or  predictions  will  require  making 
some  decisions  about  the  purpose  or  purposes  that  national  tests 
can  be  expected  to  serve.   Our  data  exemplify  this  need  to  choose 
in  two  ways.   First,  tension  exists  between  our  correspondents' 
preferences  for  two  distinctly  different  emphases  in  testing: 
tests  developed  under  local  control  and  tests  used  principally 
for  monitoring  progress  over  time.   Local  control  suggests  a  wide 
diversity  of  tests  matched,  in  order  to  be  most  useful,  to  local 
variations  in  what  is  taught  and  learned;  however,  the  goal  of 
monitoring  across  classrooms,  schools,  districts,  or  states  sets 
limits  to  the  variation  in  tests  that  can  be  allowed  without 
losing  comparability.    Second,  tension  exists  between  both  local 
control  and  monitoring,  on  the  one  hand,  and  accountability,  on 
the  other.   Although  our  respondents  were  not  greatly  concerned 
with  accountability,  others--chief ly  outside  the  schools--have 
suggested  that  this  purpose  may  be  the  most  important:  that  is, 
using  test  results  for  high-stakes  decisionmaking  about  students, 
teachers,  or  schools,  and  thereby  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  learning  the  material  to  be  tested.   Since  it  is  not 
clear  that  one  test  can  serve  all  three  purposes,  we  conclude 
that  decisions  about  test  purposes  are  a  high  priority. 

A  final  point  is  that  the  opposition  we  found  to  national 
testing,  although  abstract  in  the  sense  of  not  being  linked  to  a 
particular  proposal,  should  be  carefully  considered  and 
addressed.   The  cooperation  of  state  and  local  administrators  and 
educators  is  important  for  any  national  testing  effort.   It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  if  their  knowledge,  skills,  and 
involvement  can  be  effectively  harnessed  to  the  national  testing 
effort,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  more  likely  to  be 
achievable. 

EDUCATION  STANDARDS  AND  TESTING  IN  CANADA 

Turning  to  our  second  study  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  present  some  observations  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
Canadian  provinces  with  education  standards  and  testing, 
discussed  in  detail  in  our  full  report.   As  an  affluent  "high- 
tech"  industrial  society,  Canada  resembles  the  United  States  in 
many  ways,  and  it  also  has  considerable  experience  with  a 
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decentralized  student  testing  system  presenting  features 
recommended  by  NCEST  for  future  adoption  in  the  United  States. 
Such  features  include  measuring  progress  in  relation  to 
standards,  using  performance  tests  and  other  methods,  and 
involving  teachers  intimately  in  all  phases  of  testing.   The 
United  States  does  not  lack  experience  with  testing,  of  course, 
but  what  has  happened  in  Canada  affords  useful  contrasts  on  some 
key  dimensions,  as  well  as  interesting  Information  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  incentive  systems  to  counter  various  problems 
and  pitfalls. 

In  brief,  the  major  instructive  contrasts  and  important 
elements  we  found  are  as  follows. 

Province-Level  Standards 

In  Canada,  educational  standards  are  currently  set  at  the 
province  level,  with  major  involvement  of  educators,  especially 
teachers.   (A  recent  effort  there  to  set  some  national  standards 
in  basic  learning  areas,  as  a  prelude  to  a  national  test  of 
minimum  competencies,  has  also  included  extensive  involvement  of 
teachers.)   This  differs  from  current  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  set  national  standards  chiefly  by  groups  of  experts, 
with  only  modest  teacher  involvement. 

Different  Tests  for  Different  Purposes 

In  most  Canadian  provinces,  two  entirely  different  testing 
systems  are  dedicated  to  the  separate  purposes  of  certifying 
whether  individual  students  meet  standards  (accountability)  and 
tracking  whether  learning  in  general  across  a  province  is  in  line 
with  what  is  expected  (monitoring).   (We  refer  to  these  in  our 
report  as  examination  and  assessment  systems,  respectively;  five 
provinces  have  the  former  and  eight  the  latter.)   This  contrasts 
with  the  views  of  some  in  the  United  States  who  have  proposed  a 
single  test  or  assessment  method  to  serve  many  purposes. 

Tests  Linked  to  Standards 

Both  examinations  (for  accountability)  and  assessments  (for 
monitoring)  are  developed  within  a  province  based  on  the 
standards  for  what  should  be  learned  in  a  particular  course  (in 
the  case  of  the  examinations)  or  in  a  particular  subject  and 
grade  (in  the  case  of  the  assessments).   Both  kinds  of  tests  are 
revised  often  with  major  teacher  involvement  to  reflect  constant 
changes  in  those  standards.   This  contrasts  with  the  large  U.S. 
use  of  commercially  developed  tests  (customized  in  some  cases  to 
reflect  state  requirements)  to  measure  students'  cumulative 
knowledge  of  broad  subject  areas.   In  addition,  both  types  of 
provincial  tests  use  multiple  methods,  including  the  common  use 
of  essays  but  other  tasks  as  well.   The  predominant  format  of 
U.S.  tests,  in  contrast,  is  multiple-choice  questions. 
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stakes  Differ  for  Different  Tests 

The  idea  often  heard  in  recent  U.S.  testing  debates  that  it 
is  necessary  to  attach  high  stakes  to  all  or  many  tests  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  learning  to  teachers  and  students 
does  not  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  Canadian  experience.   For 
example,  examination  scores  do  not  stand  alone  but  are  blended 
with  teacher  evaluations  to  form  students'  final  grades,  and  the 
weight  given  to  the  exam  score  has  been  declining.   (Assessments 
have  no  stakes  for  students  or  teachers.)   Canada  seems  to  rely 
instead  on  the  continuous  funded  involvement  of  teachers  in  all 
phases  of  standard-setting  and  design  of  both  examinations  and 
assessments,  as  well  as  in  test  administration  and  scoring,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  provincial  standards. 

Safeguards  Associated  With  Tests 

Canadian  officials  have  employed  a  variety  of  safeguards  to 
prevent  misuse  of  test  results.   Safeguards  in  the  examination 
system  (where  the  accountability  purpose  means  that  results  will 
have  some  consequences  for  students  and  teachers)  include 
distributing  the  test  specifications  widely  in  advance,  ensuring 
multiple  opportunities  for  success,  allowing  for  rescoring,  and 
accommodating  students  with  disabilities.   In  the  assessment 
system--that  is,  tests  designed  to  monitor  or  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  how  all  students  are  doing--other  safeguards  such  as 
requirements  that  all  students  be  tested  and  that  reporting  be 
both  delayed  and  aggregated  help  ensure,  on  the  one  hand,  data 
undistorted  by  biased  participation  and,  on  the  other,  fewer 
possibilities  that  results  can  be  misused  in  decisions  about 
individual  students  or  teachers.   Again,  where  data  on  all 
students  are  not  needed  in  the  assessments,  sampling  is 
increasingly  used  to  permit  multiple  methods  of  testing  (such  as 
more  expensive  performance  methods)  without  increases  in  cost. 

Resources  for  Learning 

Provincial  funding  formulas  have  been  used  in  Canada  to 
level  resources  among  schools  in  a  province  and  thus  enable 
teachers  generally  to  have  comparable  resources  to  implement  the 
curriculum  requirements.   This  is  in  contrast  to  sometimes  large 
resource  disparities  among  districts  in  the  United  States  which 
give  rise  to  the  complaint  that  testing  is  inherently  unfair 
since  students  may  have  experienced  major  differences  in 
opportunity  to  learn.   Thus,  the  issue  discussed  in  the  United 
States  concerning  "delivery  standards,"  which  some  believe  should 
accompany  learning  or  achievement  standards,  is  mitigated  in 
Canada,  because  a  degree  of  equalization  of  resources  has  been 
achieved. 
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Inadequate  Evidence  of  Results 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  effects  of  Canada's  efforts 
to  set  standards  and  link  tests  to  them  have  not  been 
established.    It  is  not  known  whether  the  elaborate  strategy 
Canadian  provinces  have  put  in  place  has  in  fact  caused  better 
student  achievement.   No  independent  yardstick--no  set  of  data, 
no  national  evaluation--af fords  such  a  measurement.   There  is 
some  information  on  other  effects  of  the  effort,  but  it  is 
scattered  and  of  varying  quality.   For  example,  there  are 
assertions  by  teachers  that  there  has  been  some  narrowing  in  what 
they  teach  and  how,  and  there  are  survey  data  showing  that  high 
stakes  on  examinations  elicit  both  anxiety  and  increased 
motivation  in  students.   Increased  fragmentation  or 
stratification  of  student  groups  in  some  provinces  has  also  been 
suggested  to  be  the  result  of  the  isolation  from  others  of  those 
taking  courses  for  which  there  are  exams.   Also,  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  an  extra  year  of  high  school  is 
attributed,  in  part,  to  some  staying  longer  in  order  to  do  better 
on  the  last  set  of  examinations.   In  the  view  of  some,  and  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  accurate,  all  these  results--from  greater 
teacher  focus  on  the  content  to  be  examined  to  heightened 
emphasis  by  students  on  academics--may  be  useful  correctives  to 
past  problems  of  too  much  diversity  in  what  is  taught  and  too 
little  student  time  and  attention;  others  see  them  more 
negatively. 

Positive  Response  to  Testing  from  Teachers  and  Others 

We  found  that  Canadian  teachers  respond  to  the  incentives 
offered  them:  many  of  them  seek  out  the  opportunities  to  be 
involved  in  provincial  activities  of  setting  curriculum  standards 
and  designing  or  grading  tests  of  all  kinds;  they  see  these  as 
valuable  professional  development  efforts.   Provincial 
authorities  see  them  as  building  commitment  to  the  results. 
Surveys  and  public  opinion  polls  show  that  teachers  and  the 
Canadian  public  manifest  general  approval  of  the  exaunination 
systems  and  believe  that  education  has  benefited. 

Uncertainties  Concerning  Canadian  National  Test 

Finally,  we  were  interested  to  discover  that  the  Canadian 
provinces  have  initiated  a  project  to  develop  a  national  test. 
Because  of  the  extensive  province-level  systems  of  standards  and 
tests  I  have  just  described,  the  national  project  has  encountered 
many  objections.   Agreement  on  the  standards  to  be  used  has  been 
elusive,  and  one  province  has  decided  that  its  disagreements  are 
so  fundamental  that  it  will  not  take  part  at  all.   Extensive  work 
has  been  done  to  define  what  is  expected  and  how  it  should  be 
measured.   There  is  consensus  that  the  purpose  of  the  effort  is 
monitoring  and  that  there  will  thus  be  no  stakes  for  students. 
Reporting  is  planned  to  extend  no  lower  than  the  province  level: 


67-897  0-93-2 
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Canadian  officials  believe  school  or  district-level  monitoring  by 
this  national  test  would  raise  the  stakes  too  high  and  compromise 
participation,  as  well  as  being  much  more  costly  owing  to  the 
larger  samples  needed.   The  present  plan  is  for  several  provinces 
to  work  together  to  develop,  on  behalf  of  all  the  provinces 
involved,  a  new  test  to  measure  the  standards  emerging  from  the 
multiprovince  conversations.   However,  many  key  matters  remain 
unsettled,  including  disagreements  within  professional  groups 
about  the  emphasis  to  be  given  different  topics  within  a  subject 
and  the  testing  methods  to  be  used,  the  level  of  difficulty  of 
the  test,  and  disagreements  between  educators  and  employers  about 
the  balance  of  academic  and  real-world  skills  to  be  tested. 

Summary  of  Observations  on  Standards  and  Testing  in  Canada 

In  short,  in  Canada  we  found  a  coordinated  set  of  standards, 
course  specifications,  and  tests  that  are  well-regarded  by  both 
educators  and  the  public.   Monitoring  and  accountability  purposes 
are  separated,  and  teachers  are  extensively  involved  in  the 
activities  of  deciding  what  should  be  learned  and  of  measuring 
the  results.   However,  we  could  find  no  strong  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  Canada's  system;  it  is  implemented  essentially 
at  the  provincial  level;  and  efforts  among  the  provinces  to  gain 
consensus  on  a  plan  for  common  standards  and  a  national  test  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  difficulty  and  uncertain  feasibility. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  general 
observations  that  link  the  details  of  our  work  to  broader 
questions  of  testing  policy  facing  the  Congress. 

National  Testing  Design  Must  Flow  From  Purpose 

First,  is  national  testing  feasible?  Although  our  data  show 
some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  officials  and  educators,  they  were 
reacting  only  to  a  general  concept  of  expanded  national  testing. 
The  Canadian  experience  suggests  that  the  key  determinant  of 
feasibility  may  be  deciding  on  the  purpose  to  be  achieved  by 
testing.   This  is  because  most  issues  of  technical  quality  (for 
example,  validity  and  reliability)  and  cost  must  be  addressed  in 
a  specific  context  of  purpose.   For  example,  if  the  purpose  is 
monitoring,  samples  can  be  used  that  afford  great  flexibility  in 
the  type  of  test  and  large  cost  savings,  even  If  expensive 
testing  methods  are  used.   If  the  purpose  is  accountability,  such 
as  certifying  students,  tests  must  have  safeguards  and  other 
properties  that  will  be  expensive,  including  security;  also, 
equitable  exposure  to  the  tested  material  is  of  critical 
importance  to  a  fair  use  of  the  results.   Maximizing  one  purpose 
may  degrade  another:  the  research  shows  that  the  higher  the 
stakes  of  a  test,  the  more  effort  individuals  will  put  into 
assuring  high  scores  quite  apart  from  genuine  learning,  which  in 
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turn  makes  the  data  less  valid  for  monitoring.   Our  sense  is  that 
the  debate  over  national  tests  has  not  yet  distinguished  clearly 
among  the  purposes  to  be  served,  nor  has  it  drawn  the  appropriate 
conclusions  concerning  the  technical  difficulties  involved  in 
reconciling  the  conflicting  requirements  of  a  multipurpose  test. 
We  found  the  Canadian  observations  helpful  in  showing  the 
feasibility  of  separate  testing  systems  clearly  specified  to 
serve  different  purposes. 

Finally,  and  again  with  respect  to  feasibility,  our 
estimates  suggest  that  students  are  not  currently  overtested  and 
that  the  likely  resource  expenditures  for  various  national  test 
options  are  not  exorbitant.   However,  these  expenditures  could 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  the  purposes  that  are  chosen  for 
the  test.   At  present,  we  have  an  open  field  of  options  before 
us,  with  none  foreclosed.   Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  we  can 
achieve  all  purposes  with  one  test. 

The  Desire  for  Rapid  Development  Must  Not  Constrain  the  Technical 
Quality  of  Measures 

Second,  will  measurement  be  accurate?   Both  policy 
decisions,  in  general,  and  decisions  affecting  individual 
students  and  teachers  should  rest  on  sound  data.   Here,  the  key 
question  is  how  we  intend  to  test.   For  now,  our  hopes  outstrip 
our  capacity.   As  our  respondents  showed  us,  there  is  a  yearning 
for  better  ways  to  test,  so  that  we  do  full  justice  to  students' 
learning,  yet  there  is  uncertainty  over  the  state  of  the  art  in 
testing  once  we  go  beyond  the  familiar  methods  and  a  recognition 
of  danger  in  the  overeager  use  of  unproven  measures.   We  do  not 
know  whether  the  intense  pressure  first  seen  in  1990  and  1991  for 
the  immediate  implementation  of  a  national  test  has  abated,  but 
we  do  know  that  high-quality  innovative  measurements,  especially 
if  adapted  to  many  different  regions  (NCEST's  clusters  of 
states),  will  not  be  done  quickly.   Funding  and  governance 
arrangements  need,  therefore,  to  include  careful  monitoring  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  work,  so  that  eagerness  for  rapid 
results  does  not  supplant  quality  as  the  prime  goal . 

Standards  Raise  Many  Tough  Issues  Worth  Considerable  Effort  in 
Design  and  Implementation 

Third,  and  last,  where  should  we  begin?  Just  the  Initial 
step  of  setting  standards  for  student  learning  is  quite  difficult 
and  it  raises  procedural,  conceptual,  and  technical  Issues  such 
as  what  roles  should  be  played  by  educators  and  others  in  setting 
standards,  what  Is  needed  by  all  or  only  some  students,  and  how 
can  such  efforts  guard  against  setting  standards  that  are 
technically  unmeasurable?  Groups  are  at  work  in  the  United 
States  on  precisely  this,  some  with  federal  support,  for  many 
different  subjects,  but  the  work  has  just  begun  and  not  all  the 
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issues  are  on  the  table  yet.   And  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in 
general,  our  schools  do  not  now  hew  to  high  standards  for 
rigorous  academic  work  for  all  students.   That  is,  the  set  of  new 
content  standards  will  pose  considerable  challenges  for  teachers 
and  students,  quite  apart  from  the  measurement  problems  we  have 
just  discussed.   How  will  time  be  found  to  teach  all  the  new 
material  likely  to  be  urged  by  each  subject-matter  group?  What 
about  schools  that  lack  the  instructional  resources  needed  or 
teachers  who  lack  the  knowledge  to  be  covered?   And  as 
implementation  begins  to  affect  measurement,  what  happens  to  test 
comparability  if  states  and  districts  cannot  handle  all  the 
material  required  by  new  standards  and  make  different  choices 
among  the  new  requirements? 

Given  so  much  complexity,  it  may  be  wise  to  begin  by 
emphasizing  work  on  standards  for  the  next  several  years, 
including  some  of  the  thornier  issues  of  how  they  will  come  alive 
within  the  schools,  while  allowing  the  many  promising  state 
experiments  with  testing  methods  and  formats  to  yield  their 
results.   In  this  way,  we  can  learn  much  more  about  what  works 
before  we  take  too  many  major  decisions  about  what  and  how  to 
test  at  national  levels.   That  would  allow  the  debate  over 
purpose  to  catch  up  as  well,  which  is  critical  because  practical 
choices  will  be  difficult  without  a  resolution  of  that  debate  and 
because  the  final  answers  to  the  questions  of  feasibility,  cost 
and  measurement  accuracy  also  depend  on  purpose. 

MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

We  would  emphasize  two  matters.   First,  because  of  the 
sizable  knowledge  base  in  current  testing  programs,  because  of 
the  voices  of  opposition  and  uncertainty  we  heard  from  our  survey 
respondents,  and  because  of  the  successful  Canadian  experience 
with  regard  to  teacher  involvement,  we  believe  it  would  be 
important  for  the  Congress  to  consider  specific  ways  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  teachers  as  well  as  state  and  local 
education  administrators  in  further  steps  of  developing  standards 
and  all  aspects  of  increased  testing  (including  development, 
administration,  and  scoring) . 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  should  carefully 
consider  how  to  ensure  the  technical  quality  of  any  tests  in  a 
national  examination  system.   This  is  not  only  because  technical 
quality  was  a  frequently  reported  concern  of  our  respondents  but 
also  because  of  the  combined  popularity  and  newness  of  large- 
scale  performance  testing.   Popularity  often  results  in  time 
pressures  and  compressed  schedules,  whereas  newness  requires  the 
development  of  valid,  reliable  tests  and  efficient  and  reliable 
scoring  methods,  all  of  which  need  trial,  effort,  and  time. 
Seven  states  have  performance  tests  now,  and  nine  others  told  us 
they  are  3  years  away  from  such  tests;  creating  a  national  system 
will  be  an  effort  of  unprecedented  scope  and  novelty  and  yet 
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enthusiastic  prompting  for  immediate  action  seems  likely.   Money 
and  time  can  always  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  quality:  for 
example,  by  doing  less  pilot  testing,  creating  fewer  test  forms, 
shortening  the  test,  or  relaxing  test  security.   In  view  of  the 
lasting  effects  of  incorrect  decisions  based  on  flawed  test  data, 
we  urge  explicit  and  proactive  consideration  to  quality  assurance 
in  any  national  examination  system  implementation  plan. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement, 
to  answer  any  questions. 


I  will  be  happy 


(973736,  740,  741) 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Chelimsky. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Mills.  Dr.  Mills,  in  our  bill  last  year,  the 
Neighborhood  School  Improvement  Act,  we  gave  high  profile  to 
commissioners  of  education.  We  stuck  with  that,  even  though  we 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Governors  Association.  So  we're  happy  to 
have  you  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Mills.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I'll  try  to  stay  out  of 
trouble. 

I  very  much  like  what  I  just  heard.  I  think  the  substance  of  this 
research  is  that  it  is  doable,  a  national  examination  system — not  a 
Federal  test,  but  a  national  examination  system.  I  think  that  you 
have  an  amazing  opportunity  in  front  of  you  right  now,  in  front  of 
the  Congress,  to  create  the  conditions  or  really  to  take  the  most  de- 
cisive assessment  policy  decision  that  could  be  taken  because  it 
would  remove  the  pressures  that  currently  exist  to  focus  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  particular  testing,  multiple  choice  testing. 

When  Vermont  was  beginning  its  development  of  an  assessment, 
the  State  board  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  traveling  the  State,  talk- 
ing with  citizens — actually  not  making  presentations,  but  asking 
questions — asking  people  what  they  wanted  to  know  about  their 
school,  what  they  knew  already,  what  they  would  do  if  they  knew 
more.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  listening  to  teachers  and  students. 

And  I  particularly  remember  the  teachers  who  described  weeks 
of  preparation  for  multiple-choice  standardized  tests  that  they 
didn't  believe  in,  another  week  of  the  administration  of  that  test, 
and  then  the  presentation  of  results  to  a  public  that  didn't  know 
what  the  arcane  jargon  meant  and  so  could  not  have  a  sensible  dis- 
cussion about  performance. 

I  think  what  is  at  issue  here  is  having  and  provoking  a  sustained 
national.  State,  and  local  conversation  about  performance.  We  have 
to  not  only  talk  with  people,  we  have  to  listen,  and  we  have  to 
show  them  what  high  performance  looks  like.  I  think  that  we  need 
assessment  results  at  several  different  levels;  a  teacher  needs  to 
know  certain  things. 

There  has  to  be  a  conversation  between  teacher  and  student  and 
parent;  there  has  to  be  a  conversation  among  governors  and  com- 
missioners and  State  boards  and  legislators;  and  there  has  to  be  a 
national  conversation.  It  has  to  go  far  beyond  the  educational  com- 
munity. It's  very  important.  It's  a  practical  issue  and  it's  a  policy 
issue  to  make  certain  that  all  these  pieces  fit  together  in  some  rea- 
sonable way. 

That  means  reaching  an  agreement  on  goals,  reaching  agreement 
on  the  principles  that  drive  assessment,  making  clear  that  we 
really  mean  it  when  we  say  high  skills  for  every  single  student — no 
exceptions,  no  excuses.  We  say  that,  I  don't  think  many  people  yet 
mean  it  and  understand  the  consequences  of  not  meaning  it. 

I  don't  think  that  just  any  assessment  system  would  do.  We  need 
an  assessment  system  that  not  only  measures  results,  but  inspires 
continuous  improvement.  It's  not  about  finding  out  who  didn't  get 
something,  it's  about  sustaining  continuous  improvement.  It's 
about  an  assessment  system  that's  linked  to  high,  shared  common 
standards. 

We  need  assessments  that  are  founded  on  genuine  opportunities 
to  get  good  at  what  is  being  assessed:  opportunities  for  teachers 
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and  opportunities  for  all  students.  I  found  in  the  Vermont  experi- 
ence two  other  things.  I'm  convinced,  from  what  I've  seen  and  what 
I've  heard  in  classrooms  all  across  Vermont,  that  assessments  have 
to  include  something  more  than  just  multiple-choice  tests.  They 
have  to  include  portfolios  and  other  actual  encounters  with  real 
problems. 

Secondly,  I'm  convinced  that  the  kinds  of  assessments  that  are 
going  to  drive  change  are  assessments  that  emerge  out  of  very  ex- 
tensive collaboration.  That  doesn't  mean  developing  something  and 
showing  it  to  a  few  teachers  or  even  a  few  hundred  teachers.  It 
means  giving  the  keys  to  people  on  the  front  line  and  saying, 
"What  does  high  performance  look  like?  I  don't  get  it.  Tell  me 
again.  That  isn't  right  yet  either.  Tell  me  again."  Keep  pushing  the 
design  decisions  back  to  the  very  best  teachers  we  can  find.  That's 
what  we  did. 

It's  great  to  see  Tom  Romberg  here.  He  was  present  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  created  some  expert  panels  of  Vermont  teachers  and  then 
we  enriched  them  with  the  best  thinking  that  we  could  find  from 
around  the  country  and  we  supported  them  in  their  thinking  and 
their  work. 

I  think  a  national  system  is  important  for  another  reason.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  benchmark  performance  against  some  high 
common  standards.  The  idea  is  not  to  provoke  competition,  al- 
though that's  probably  going  to  happen,  it's  to  enable  us  all  to  put 
aside  this  commonplace  that  we  all  hear:  "Our  school  is  fine;  there 
is  a  problem,  however,  down  the  road." 

There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  denial.  If  you  listen  to  students, 
they  will  almost  to  a  person  say,  "We  are  not  challenged  by  the 
work  we  are  given  to  do  in  schools."  But  we  adults  don't  seem  to 
confront  that  fact.  By  putting  in  place  a  coordinated  system  of  as- 
sessments that  rests  on  State  components  and  local  components 
and  that  has  at  its  heart  shared  standards  of  performance,  we  can 
have  a  sensible  discussion  about  what  children  really  know  and 
can  do. 

I  also  think  that  a  national  system  is  important  because  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  it  right  acting  alone.  I  cited  in  my  printed  testimo- 
ny the  New  Standards  Project,  I  think  it's  a  revolutionary  effort. 
It's  very  much  along  the  lines  of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  the  work  that  California  is  doing  and  many 
others,  but  it's  a  shared  venture. 

The  partners  together  represent  46  percent  of  the  enrollment  in 
the  Nation.  We  are  together  going  to  be  spending  about  $30  million 
to  develop  a  system  of  assessments  in  the  subject  areas  covered  by 
the  national  goals.  No  State  can  do  a  credible  job  on  that  acting 
alone.  Kentucky  needs  Vermont,  Vermont  needs  Kentucky.  We  are 
all  working  together. 

Finally,  lest  someone  doubt,  I  really  believe,  I  think,  there  is  a 
very  powerful  emerging  consensus  behind  this  belief  that  we  do 
need  new  assessments.  We  are  on  the  cusp  of  change — we  are 
beyond  the  cusp  of  change.  I  cited  just  one  study  that  came  to  hand 
in  my  remarks. 

George  Maddaus  and  a  team  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion reviewed  commonly  used  assessments,  assessments  commonly 
used   in   American   classrooms.   They  found  that  tests  commonly 
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taken  by  students,  both  standardized  tests  and  textbook  tests,  em- 
phasize low-level  thinking  and  knowledge. 

We  are  just  midway  in  a  process  in  Vermont  to  define  a  common 
core  of  learning.  So  far,  we  have  listened  to  2,000  people  explain  in 
plain  language  what  they  want  their  children  to  know  and  be  able 
to  do.  They  are  not  asking  for  basic  skills;  they  are  asking  for 
world-class  performance.  And  we  have  to  have  assessments  that 
match  that.  I  could  go  on  about  the  Vermont  experience.  I've  writ- 
ten to  you  about  it.  Let  me  stop  there  and  yield  to  someone  else 
and  take  questions  later. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  P.  Mills  follows:] 
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Summary  of  Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  on  February  18.  1993  by  Richard  P.  Mills.  Vermont  Commissioner  of  Education 


A  word  about  perspective 

I  have  served  as  Vermont's  Commissioner  of  Education  since  March  of  1988.    During  that 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  I  have  acted  on  a  systemic  reform  agenda  that  includes 
a  state-wide  student  assessment  based  on  portfolios.    I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Assessment  Governing  Board,  and  the  board  of  the  New  Standards  Project.    I  am  here  to 
speak  on  assessment  to  the  Subcommittee  from  the  perspective  of  a  state  commissioner  of 
education. 

We  need  a  national  system  of  examinations 

The  reauthorization  proposal  now  before  the  Congress  could  be  the  decisive  national  policy 
decision  on  assessment,  because  it  would  remove  pressures  to  rely  solely  on  multiple  choice 
tests  and  would  provoke  research,  design  and  implementation  of  assessments  more  likely  to 
inspire  high  student  performance. 

We  need  information  on  results  at  several  levels  --  classroom,  school,  state  and  nation.    A 
thoughtful  and  complete  structure  will  include  local,  state  and  national  assessments.    It  is 
both  a  practical  and  a  policy  issue  to  see  that  the  pieces  do  in  fact  fit  together.    That  means 
that  assessments  at  all  levels  should  reflect  similar  goals,  standards  and  principles. 

Not  just  any  assessment  system  would  do.    We  need  assessments  that  support  continuous 
improvement  in  learning,  that  link  to  high  standards  —  standards  that  apply  to  all.    We  need 
assessments  that  are  built  on  genuine  opportunities  for  teachers  and  all  students  to  learn. 
Vermont's  experience  has  convinced  me  of  two  other  things.    Assessments  should  include 
portfolios  and  other  actual  performances  rather  than  multiple  choice  alone.    And  assessments 
that  drive  change  emerge  f,om  extensive  collaboration  with  teachers. 

A  national  system  will  enable  us  to  benchmark  the  performance  of  our  state  or  community 
agDJnst  a  high  common  standard.    This  is  important  to  the  State  Board,  to  many  local  boards 
and  to  the  Legislature.    Everyone  is  aware  of  —  but  hard  pressed  to  counter  —  the 
commonplace  reaction:  "my  school  is  fine,  the  problem  is  elsewhere."    The  purpose  behind 
this  benchmarking  is  not  to  provoke  competition  but  to  help  everyone  confront  the  facts 
about  performance  so  that  all  can  engage  in  concerted  action  to  improve. 

A  national  system  permits  sharing  of  development  costs.    The  New  Standard  Project  is  an 
illustration.    New  Standards  envisions  a  combination  of  portfolio  and  performance 
assessments  in  all  the  subjects,  with  professional  development  and  quality  control  elements 
built  in  that  will  cost  over  $30  million  in  the  first  three  years.    Vermont  wants  access  to  that 
system  but  could  never  build  it  alone. 
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And  we  do  need  new  assessments.    A  recent  study  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  concluded  that  "tests  commonly  taken  by  students  —  both  standardized  tests  and 
textbook  tests  —  emphasize  low-level  thinking  and  knowledge."  *   Those  tests  have  diiven 
curriculum  and  improvement  efforts.  It  is  common  for  improvement  programs  to  be  cast  in 
terms  of  raising  test  scores  rather  than  boosting  skills.    If  we  accept  that  research,  those  tests 
have  contributed  to  a  diminished  educational  opportunity  for   students. 

A  major  barrier  to  change  is  the  absence  of  sustained  public  demand  for  high  performance. 
Regular  reports  on  results  could  build  that  demand  and  give  schools  everywhere  permission 
for  dramatic  change. 

Very  high  skills  for  every  student;  no  exceptions,  no  excuses 

Vermont  envisions  very  high  skills  for  every  student;  no  exceptions,  no  excuses.    A  similar 
vision  appears  to  motivate  the  reauthorization  effort.    In  Vermont,  the  portfolio  assessment 
has  been  one  lever  to  move  us  toward  our  vision.    Here  is  our  story  in  brief. 

Vermont's  assessment  has  three  parts.   The  portfolio  represents  a  students  work  product  over 
a  year.    It  reveals  the  whole  scope  of  work,  and  has  the  potential  to  measure  growth.    The 
uniform  test  is  a  more  traditional  writing  sample  and  a  series  of  multiple  choice  and  open 
ended  mathematics  problems.    It  offers  an  anchor  as  we  develop  the  newer  portfolio 
approach.   The  best  piece  is  the  student's  selected  example  of  peak  performance.    It  answers 
the  dreaded  question  that  teachers  asked  each  of  us  at  one  point  or  another:  "Is  this  your  best 
work?"     It  reveals  a  student's  own  standards.    We  think  that  multiple  measures  are  more 
likely  to  show  the  whole  picture. 

There  are  several  other  features.    Scoring  criteria  are  public  and  let  students,  teachers  and 
the  public  know  what  is  expected.    Benchmarks  pieces  are  examples  of  actual  student  work 
that  match  the  criteria;  they  make  expectations  concrete.  Vermont  teachers  built  17  networks 
to  deliver  continuous  professional  development  to  enable  teachers  to  coach  students  to  higher 
performance. 

One  goal  of  our  assessment  was  to  encourage  sensible  discussions  about  performance.    We 
created  "School  Report  Nights"  where  the  focus  is  on  the  student  work  and  the  standards 
against  which  it  ought  to  be  judged.   These  town  meetings  about  student  performance  are 
now  held  in  most  communities.     The  business  community  helped  launch  that  idea  with  us, 
and  also  took  the  message  directly  to  students  with  a  program  they  called  Performance 


*  George  Madaus  and  others.  The  Influence  of  Testing  on  Teaching  Math  and  Science  in 
Grades  4-12.    National  Science  Foundation,  October  1992,  p  7. 
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Counts.    More  than  250  employers  have  pledged  to  consider  transcripts  and  portfolios  when 
graduates  come  for  the  job  interview.    And  they  took  that  message  directly  to  all  the  high 
schools  in  the  state. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Vermont  assessment  is  that  is  reflects  a  view  that  assessment 
must  be  a  part  of  instruction,  not  apart  from  it.    Most  of  the  basic  design  decisions  were 
teacher  decisions.    Our  strategy  in  creating  the  assessment  was  collaborative  and  inclusive  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.    We  have  not  had  to  mandate  this  initiative. 

The  RAND  Corporation  has  conducted  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  Vermont  portfolio 
assessment.    The  first  RAND  report  of  last  July  revealed  profound  --and  very  positive  — 
changes  in  classroom  practice.     For  example,  teachers  have  increased  dramatically  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  problem  solving.    It  is  clear  from  that  report  that  teachers  moved 
quickly  to  put  in  place  the  standards  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

The  second  RAND  report  in  December  showed  that  while  portfolio  results  were  reliable  at 
the  state  level  in  our  first  year,  the  reliability  was  too  low  to  support  reporting  at  the 
supervisory  union  level.    RAND  recommended  changes  in  training  and  scoring  which 
Vermont  quickly  adopted.    And  we  are  now  mid-way  through  our  second  full  year.    And 
RAND  will  give  us  another  evaluation  in  the  year  ahead. 

Other  resources  have  made  it  possible  for  Vermont  to  begin  extending  its  original  assessment 
in  writing  and  mathematics  to  other  subjects.    Our  Statewide  Systemic  Initiative  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  opens  the  way  to  an  integrated  math,  science  and  technology 
assessment.    A  recent  grant  from  the  Jesse  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust  enables  us  to  start 
building  the  first  state-wide  portfolio  assessment  in  the  arts.    Our  participation  in  New 
Standards  and  our  recent  sharing  in  a  New  American  Schools  grant  through  our  membership 
in  the  National  Alliance  for  Restructuring  Schools  will  help  us  share  the  great  design  work 
yet  to  be  done  in  assessment,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  systemic  reform  agenda. 

Change  on  this  scale  is  stressful.    There  are  critics  who  think  this  is  too  time  consuming. 
But  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  listening  to  teachers.  They  tell  how  challenging  it  is  to  change 
curriculum,  assessment  and  instructional  practices  all  at  the  same  time.    But  they  aren't 
backing  down.    I  also  listen  to  a  ot  of  young  people  as  they  show  me  through  their 
portfolios.    Many  of  them  have  internalized  these  high  standards.     And  they  are  not  backing 
down  either.    But  their  persistence  deserves  bold  leadership.    Congress  has  the  opportunity 
sustain  this  kind  of  effort  on  a  national  scale  with  the  actions  they  about  to  take  in  the 
reauthorization. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Mills. 

Dr.  Romberg. 

Mr.  Romberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing  and  Chapter  1. 
This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
give  advice  to  the  Department  and  to  Congress  about  current  test- 
ing practices  in  that  program  and  make  recommendations  on  possi- 
ble improvements  or  alternatives  to  those  current  practices. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  met  several  times, 
heard  testimony  from  a  host  of  practitioners  and  experts,  had  sev- 
eral background  papers  prepared,  and  drafted  a  report  containing  a 
set  of  recommendations.  The  fourth  draft  of  this  report  is  now 
being  circulated  to  the  committee  members  for  final  review.  Before 
proceeding  to  present  the  specific  recommendations,  it's  important 
to  see  them  in  light  of  four  things,  four  features  of  our  delibera- 
tions. 

First,  the  committee's  primary  purpose  was  to  reinforce  the  sig- 
nificance of  Chapter  1  for  America's  schools.  Every  fact,  every  con- 
clusion, every  recommendation  in  the  report  is  aimed  squarely  at 
strengthening  Chapter  1.  As  the  largest  Federal  school  aid  pro- 
gram, it  helps  local  school  districts  meet  the  special  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  low-income  areas. 

Second,  while  the  need  for  Chapter  1  has  grown,  the  educational 
and  organizational  context  in  which  it  operates  has  changed.  The 
need  to  reform  American  education  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
national  goals  and,  in  concert  with  these  goals,  their  new  descrip- 
tions of  the  intellectual  content  all  students  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  new  understandings  of  organizational  dynamics, 
new  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  human  learning  and 
growth,  and  far  more  sophisticated  efforts  in  testing  and  measure- 
ment. 

As  you've  just  heard,  several  States  are  in  the  process  of  using 
many  of  these  reform  efforts;  and,  in  fact,  in  most  States  and  many 
school  districts,  a  variety  of  reform  efforts  are  underway.  Chapter  1 
programs  need  to  be  consistent  with  those  reform  efforts  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  base  these  practices  on  the  reform  move- 
ment and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  lead  the  reform  rather  than  follow 
or  be  a  hindrance  to  the  reform  efforts  now  going  on. 

Third,  based  on  the  evidence  that  we  gathered,  the  committee's 
conclusion  is  that  the  current  assessment  practices  in  Chapter  1 
are  out  of  balance  for  two  related  reasons:  One,  the  needs  for  regu- 
latory and  financial  accountability  have  led  to  an  assessment  para- 
digm concerned  primarily  with  large-scale  evaluation  to  ensure 
State  and  school  procedural  adherence  to  mandated  policies.  The 
time  is  now  appropriate  for  Chapter  1  testing  to  concentrate  more 
on  promoting  student  learning  and  less  on  measuring  regulatory 
compliance. 

Two,  although  for  Chapter  1  programs  there  are  five  different 
functions  for  which  student  performance  information  is  used,  a 
single  source,  test  scores  from  a  norm-referenced  standardized  test 
have  become  the  indicator  of  student  performance  for  all  five  func- 
tions in  too  many  situations.  These  functions  are  selection  of  stu- 
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dents  for  the  program,  progress  during  instruction,  and  account- 
ability at  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

In  fact,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  norm-referenced  tests  serve 
none  of  the  five  functions  well,  and  in  some  instances  their  use  has 
led  to  detrimental  effects.  Our  conclusion  is  that  a  new  assessment 
paradigm  is  needed  that  matches  information  needs  with  appropri- 
ate sources  of  data. 

Finally,  the  fundamental  research  understandings,  organization- 
al agreements,  technological  developments,  and  so  forth,  necessary 
to  attain  a  new  paradigm  are  awesome.  Consequently,  one  cannot 
expect  an  immediate  transition  toward  an  outcome  orientation  for 
all  Chapter  1  projects  and  its  State  and  local  components.  It  will 
almost  assuredly  take  a  transition  period  to  develop  and  make 
operational  the  new  paradigm.  Yet,  even  if  it  is  time  consuming, 
we  believe  that  the  transition  to  a  new  paradigm  must  eventually 
occur,  lest  Chapter  1  lose  its  present  effectiveness  and  fail  to  meet 
future  challenges.  Now  let  me  turn  to  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations. 

I  have  attached  the  draft  of  "Executive  Summary"  from  the 
fourth  draft  of  our  report.  The  Committee  Chair,  James  Guthrie, 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  authorized  me  to  dis- 
tribute this  to  you,  as  long  as  you  have  the  full  understanding  that 
this  is  still  due  for  editorial  revisions  and  even  the  possibility  of 
some  dissenting  comments  from  members  of  the  committee. 

The  recommendations  by  the  committee  are  based  on  five  princi- 
ples. These  principles  are:  Chapter  1  should  continue  to  have 
strong  accountability,  but  the  balance  should  shift  to  emphasize 
how  well  students  are  learning  and  how  effectively  they  are  being 
taught. 

Second,  Chapter  1  testing  should  no  longer  be  a  separate  domain, 
but  should  be  linked  with  the  educational  reforms  that  States  and 
school  districts  are  undertaking  for  all  children.  Per  this  end,  the 
committee  proposes  that  Chapter  1  accountability  be  based  on  as- 
sessments that  are  aligned  with  high  standards  for  the  content  of 
all  children  that  all  children  should  learn  and  the  performance  all 
children  should  attain  in  reading,  writing,  oral  language,  mathe- 
matics, and,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  other  subjects  associated 
with  the  national  educational  goals. 

Third,  the  National  Chapter  1  accountability  functions  should  be 
decoupled  from  State  and  local  ones.  Fourth,  multiple  forms  of  as- 
sessment should  be  used  for  Chapter  1  at  all  levels,  including  per- 
formance assessments  that  require  students  to  undertake  an  action 
or  create  a  product  demonstrating  their  ability  to  use  knowledge 
and  skills.  Fifth,  Chapter  1  assessment  should  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ferent developmental  stages  of  children,  thus  the  committee  recom- 
mends different  assessments  strategies  for  different  age  and  grade 
levels. 

To  implement  these  principles,  the  committee  has  gone  ahead  to 
make  eight  specific  recommendations,  five  associated  with  the  spe- 
cific functions  in  Chapter  1  and  three  general  recommendations. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Recommendation  No.  1:  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  design  a  national  assessment  to  meet  national  ac- 
countability  needs  based   on   the   sampling,   quality   control,   and 
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other  technical  procedures  used  by  national  assessment  of  educa- 
tional progress. 

No.  2,  the  committee  recommends  that  States  assume  a  stronger 
leadership  role  in  Chapter  1  assessment  and  accountability.  States 
should  be  the  linchpin  of  the  new  paradigm  for  accountability. 
Much  as  we  have  just  heard  from  Vermont,  States  should  develop 
and  implement  high  standards  for  Chapter  1  content  and  student 
performance  that  are  the  same  as  State  standards  for  all  children. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  The  committee  recommends  that  local 
accountability  be  closely  intertwined  with  State  accountability. 

No.  4,  the  committee  recommends  that  Chapter  1  explicitly  en- 
dorse the  use  of  continuous,  intensive,  and  varied  assessments  for 
instructional  feedback  and  diagnosis.  The  aim  is  to  give  teachers 
the  encouragement  and  the  tools  they  need  to  incorporate  good  as- 
sessment practices  into  their  everyday  classroom  experiences  and 
operations. 

No.  5,  to  identify  eligible  students  and  select  those  with  the 
greatest  needs  for  Chapter  1  services,  the  committee  recommends 
the  use  of  multiple  indicators,  including  informed  teacher  judg- 
ment. Thus,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  five  functions,  there  are 
specific  recommendations  associated  with  each  of  those  functions. 

Then  overall,  we  have  three  additional  recommendations:  one, 
the  committee  recommends  the  schoolwide  project  approach  in 
which  Chapter  1  funds  are  used  to  upgrade  instruction  for  all  chil- 
dren attending  high  poverty  schools  as  a  highly  desirable  option  for 
Chapter  1  services. 

Next,  the  committee  recommends  a  five-year  transition  period  to 
commence  upon  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1.  During  this  time, 
States  would  develop  and  put  in  place  standards,  assessments,  and 
procedures. 

Finally,  being  fully  aware  that  staff  development  and  research 
and  development  are  two  steps  that  are  critical  to  the  success  of  all 
the  committee  recommendations,  the  committee  recommends  that 
Chapter  1  include  a  set-aside  for  funds  for  staff  development  relat- 
ed to  assessment  and  that  the  Federal  Government  also  lead  and 
fund  a  national  research  and  development  effort  to  expand  our 
knowledge  about  and  techniques  associated  with  assessment  and 
standards. 

In  summary,  like  Ms.  Chelimsky  and  Dr.  Mills,  we're  convinced 
that  a  new  assessment  paradigm  centered  on  the  children's  learn- 
ing in  light  of  high  standards  is  needed  and  is  needed  for  Chapter  1 
as  well  as  for  all  students.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Thomas  A.  Romberg  follows:] 
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Thomas  A.  Romberg 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation-Bascom  Professor  in  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

2 

TESTING  IN  CHAPTER  1 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing  in  Chapter  1  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  give  advice  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  to  Congress  about  current  testing  practices  in  the 
program  and  make  recommendations  on  possible  improvements  or 
alternatives  to  those  current  practices.  During  the  past  year  the 
Committee  met  several  times,  heard  testimony  from  a  host  of 
practitioners  and  experts,  had  several  background  papers  prepared, 
and  drafted  a  report  containing  a  set  of  recommendations.  The 
title  of  our  report,  REINFORCING  THE  PROMISE.  REFORMING  THE 
PARADIGM,  captures  the  two  purposes  our  work  -  strengthening  the 
program  for  at-risk  students  and  suggesting  a  new  assessment 
paradigm. 

A  fourth  draft  of  the  report  is  now  being  circulated  to  the 
committee  members  for  final  review.  I  have  attached  the  draft 
"Executive  Summary"  of  the  report  to  this  statement.  It  needs  to 
be  understood  that  the  summary  is  subject  to  editorial  changes  and 
possible  dissenting  views  of  committee  members. 

Before  proceeding  to  present  the  specific  recommendations  it 
is  important  to  see  them  in  light  of  four  features  of  our 
deliberations:  the  importance  of  Chapter  1  in  American  education, 
the  relationship  of  Chapter  1  programs  to  National  Goals  and 
reform,  the  need  for  a  new  paradigm,  and  the  need  for  a  period  of 
transition. 

CHAPTER  1 

The  committee's  primary  purpose  was  to  reinforce  the 
significance  of  Chapter  1  for  America's  schools  and  for  our 
society.  Every  fact,  every  conclusion,  every  recommendation  in 
this  report  is  aimed  squarely  at  strengthening  Chapter  1. 

Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  largest  federal  school  aid  program,  helps  local  school 
districts  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  in  low-income  areas.  With  an  appropriation  of  $6.1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1993,  Chapter  1  is  a  common  presence  in 
American  schools,  touching  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools,  and 
children  from  the  full  spectrum  of  socioeconomic,  racial,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  Nearly  every  school  district  in  the  country 
receives  Chapter  1  funds,  which  are  used  to  mount  programs  in  about 
half  the  nation's  public  and  private  schools,  including  71%  of 
elementary  schools.  Over  5.5  million  students — or  about  one  in 
nine  U.S.  school-age  children — receive  supplementary  instruction, 
mostly  in  reading  and  mathematics,  through  Chapter  1.  The  needs  of 
these  at-risk  students  remains  the  priority  of  the  program. 

NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  REFORM 

While  the  need  for  Chapter  1  has  grown,  the  educational  and 
organizational  context  in  which  it  operates  has  changed.  During 
the  past  quarter  century  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  reform 
American  education  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  National  Goals 
by  the  Governors.   In  concert  with  these  goals  and  new  descriptions 
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of  the  intellectual  content  all  students  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn,  new  understandings  of  organizational  dynamics,  new 
knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  human  learning  and  growth,  and 
far  more  sophisticated  efforts  in  testing  and  measurement,  a 
variety  of  reform  efforts  are  now  underway  in  most  states  and 
school  districts.  Given  this  impetus,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  render  Chapter  1  programs  models  of  instruction  such  that  they, 
instead  of  being  outside  the  mainstream  of  American  education, 
actually  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  throughout 
United  States  schools.  In  effect.  Chapter  1  should  represent  the 
best  educational  practices  consistent  with  current  knowledge  and  an 
effort  should  be  found  to  use  these  practices  as  leverage  on  the 
remainder  of  the  programs  in  America's  schools.  In  fact,  the  same 
high  standards  should  be  held  for  Chapter  1  students  as  is  held  for 
the  larger  body  of  American  school  children. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  TESTING  PARADIGM 

The  committee's  second  purpose  was  to  provoke  a  careful  and 
practical  reconsideration  of  the  fundamental  premises  currently 
undergirding  Chapter  1  testing  and  measurement.  It  is  our 
conclusion  that  current  assessment  practices  are  out  of  balance  for 
two  related  reasons.  First,  the  needs  for  regulatory  and  financial 
accountability  have  led  to  an  assessment  paradigm  concerned  with 
large  scale  evaluation  to  ensure  state  and  school  procedural 
adherence  to  mandated  policies.  The  time  is  now  appropriate  for 
Chapter  1  testing  to  concentrate  more  on  promoting  student  learning 
and  less  on  measuring  regulatory  compliance.  Second,  although  for 
Chapter  1  programs  there  are  five  different  decisions  for  which 
student  performance  information  is  used,  a  single  source,  test 
scores  from  a  norm-referenced  standardized  test,  has  become  the 
indicator  of  student  performance  for  all  decisions  in  too  many 
situations.  The  five  decisions  are:  selection;  progress  during 
instruction;  local,  state,  and  national  accountability. 

A  new  assessment  paradigm  is  needed  that  matches  information 
needs  with  sources  of  data.  Practically  this  translates  to  the  use 
of  assessments  which  are  operationally  linked  to  instructional 
objectives  for  students.  Chapter  1  assessments,  eventually,  should 
be  tightly  tied  to  what  students  are  expected  to  know  and  be  able 
to  do.  In  effect,  tests,  under  this  new  vision,  would  be  so 
fundamentally  integrated  into  regular  instructional  activities  that 
students  would  frequently  not  be  able  to  distinguish  assessment 
from  the  regular  flow  of  teaching  in  a  classroom  or  school.  Also, 
assessments  should  be  designed  with  careful  consideration  of  their 
appropriateness  for  the  age,  grade  level  and  developmental  stages 
of  the  students  from  whom  they  were  intended.  Finally,  assessment 
would  be  sufficiently  linked  to  instructional  purposes  that  a 
school's  professional  staff  could  regularly  rely  upon  their  results 
to  inform  them  of  the  degree  to  which  their  instructional 
strategies  were  succeeding,  both  with  individual  students  and  with 
groups  of  students. 
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TRANSITION  PERIOD 

The  fundamental  research  understandings,  organizational 
agreements,  and  technological  developments  necessary  to  attain  the 
above-described  ends  are  awesome.  Consequently,  one  cannot  expect 
an  immediate  transition  toward  an  outcome  orientation  for  all  of 
Chapter  1  and  its  state  and  local  components.  As  wise  and  well 
intentioned  as  executive  and  legislative  branch  officials  may  be, 
it  will  nevertheless  almost  assuredly  take  a  transition  period, 
perhaps  as  long  as  five  years,  to  strike  a  creative  balance  between 
the  present  financial  and  procedural  regulatory  format  and  new, 
badly  needed,  student  achievement  orientation. 

During  this  transition,  proponents  of  change  will  no  doubt  at 
times  become  frustrated,  and  advocates  of  the  status  quo  no  doubt 
will  feel  vindicated.  Nevertheless,  even  if  time-consuming,  we 
believe  that  the  transition  to  a  new  paradigm  must  eventually 
occur,  lest  Chapter  1  lose  its  present  effectiveness  and  fail  to 
meet  future  challenges. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  draft  "Executive  Summary"  from  the  report  is  attached. 
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Draft  #4 

2/10/93 
Page  V 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

As  the  largest  federal  school  aid  program,  the  Chapter  1  program  for  disadvantaged 
children  is  an  influential  force  in  American  education.  Testing  is  one  particularly  strong 
area  of  influence.  Millions  of  school  children  take  standardized  tests  eveiy  year  because 
of  Chapter  1  testing  requirements.  Standardized  tests,  primarily  the  norm-referenced 
kind,  are  used  to  help  determine  which  children  should  be  served,  assess  how  much 
participants  are  learning,  and  evaluate  whether  the  program  is  effective  in  individual 
schools  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Most  of  these  functions  relate  in  some  way  to  the 
goal  of  "accountability"-ensuring  that  Chapter  1  funds  are  used  well,  to  help  improve  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Few  would  disagree  that  there  should  be  strong  accountability  for  Chapter  1,  and 
that  this  accountability  should  include  an  appraisal  of  student  progress.  But  the  world 
has  changed  considerably  since  the  current  Chapter  1  testing  system  was  put  in  place. 
Knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning  has  expanded.  New  approaches  to  testing  have 
been  piloted  or  implemented.   Demands  for  higher  educational  standards  for  all  students 
have  emerged.  Consequently,  new  questions  have  arisen  about  whether  the  current 
Chapter  1  testing  requirements  are  keeping  pace. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Testing  in  Chapter  1  was  established  to  help  answer 
these  questions  and  advise  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  on  improvements  or 
alternatives  to  the  current  testing  system.  After  analyzing  existing  testing  procedures,  the 
Committee  has  concluded  that  Chapter  I's  over-reliance  on  a  single  testing  method- 
aggregated  gain  scores  on  standardized,  norm-referenced  tests-does  not  provide 
adequate  information  by  which  to  judge  student  progress,  school-level  program  quality, 
or  national  program  effectiveness.  Rather,  the  Committee  has  concluded,  the  current 
testing  requirements  tend  to  reinforce  some  of  the  more  ineffective  or  outmoded 
approaches  to  teaching  disadvantaged  children,  such  as  drilling  students  on  low-level 
basic  skills  or  giving  them  less  challenging  subject  matter  than  their  peers  receive.   The 
weaknesses  of  the  current  system  have  become  more  pronounced  since  enaament  of  the 
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1988  Amendments  to  Chapter  1,  which  raised  the  stakes  attached  to  Chapter  1  testing  by 
requiring  schools  that  showed  insufficient  test  score  gains  to  engage  in  a  "program 
improvement"  process. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  a  new  approach  to  Chapter  1  assessment  and 
accoimtability,  based  on  several  important  principles. 

First,  Chapter  1  should  continue  to  have  strong  accountability,  but  the  balance  should 
shift  to  emphasize  how  well  students  are  learning  and  how  effectively  they  are  being  taught. 
The  current  emphasis  in  Chapter  1  testing  is  on  compUance  with  evaluation  procedures 
and  mandates.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  experience  with  Chapter  1,  states  and  local 
districts  imderstand  and  respect  its  basic  goals  and  are  ready  for  a  new  degree  of 
flexibility  and  aeativity  in  assessment.  In  exchange,  however,  they  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  Chapter  1  children  are  progressing  toward  ambitious  expectations  for 
learning,  and  that  schools  are  providing  high  quality  instruction.  To  make  these 
determinations,  states  and  districts  will  need  to  use  multiple  measures  aligned  more 
closely  with  the  types  of  smdent  learning  outcomes  being  sought. 

Second,  Chapter  1  testing  should  no  longer  be  a  separate  domain  but  should  be  linked 
with  the  educational  reforms  that  states  and  school  districts  are  undertaking  for  gll  children. 
Right  now  several  professional  associations  and  study  groups,  including  the  panels 
following  progress  toward  the  National  Education  Goals,  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
high,  voluntary  national  standards  for  what  American  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  in  key  subjects.  Chapter  1  smdents  should  be  prepared  to  reach  those  standards, 
or  whatever  high  expectations  states  set  for  all  children.  Toward  this  end,  the 
Committee  proposes  that  Chapter  1  accountability  be  based  on  assessments  that  are 
aligned  with  high  standards  for  the  content  all  children  should  leam  and  the  performance 
all  children  should  attain  in  reading,  writing,  oral  language,  mathematics,  and  to  the 
extent  possible  the  other  subjects  in  the  National  Education  Goals. 

Third,  national  Chapter  1  accountability  functions  should  be  decoupled  from  state  and 
local  ones.   This  would  give  states,  districts,  schools,  and  teachers  greater  flexibility  to 
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<lesign  Chapter  1  accountability  approaches  that  are  better  aligned  with  educational  and 
assessment  refonns  for  all  children.  It  is  the  need  for  aggregated  national  data  that  has 
driven  much  of  the  reliance  on  a  single  form  of  testing. 

Fourth,  multiple  forms  of  assessment  sfiould  be  used  for  Chapter  1  at  all  levels, 
including  performance  assessments  that  require  students  to  imdertake  an  action  or  create 
a  product  demonstrating  their  knowledge  or  skills. 

Fifth,  Chapter  I  assessment  should  acknowledge  the  different  developmental  stages  of 
children.  The  Committee  supports  the  concept  of  early  intervention  but  recognizes  that 
care  must  be  taken  in  assessing  young  children,  defined  in  this  report  as  children  below 
grade  3.  Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  different  assessment  strategies  for 
different  age  and  grade  levels. 

How  can  these  principles  be  implemented?  The  Committee  offers  several  specific 
recommendations,  five  pertaining  to  the  major  functions  of  Chapter  1  testing  at  the 
national,  state,  local,  classroom,  and  student  levels,  and  three  that  cut  aaoss  all  levels 
and  functions. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  federal  govemmerU  design  a  national  assessmeru 
to  meet  national  accountability  needs,  based  on  the  sampling,  quality  control,  and  other 
technical  procedures  used  by  the  National  Assessment  pr  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).   It 
is  not  necessary  to  test  every  Chapter  1  child  every  year  to  obtain  a  reliable  national 
picture  of  Chapter  I's  effectiveness.   In  fact,  the  current  system  of  aggregating  millions  of 
test  scores  upward  through  the  district,  state  and  federal  levels  is  an  inefficient  and 
sometimes  imprecise  way  of  doing  a  national  evaluation.  Through  a  NAEP-like  sampling 
approach,  a  national  assessment  should  evaluate  the  achievement  of  a  representative 
sample  of  Chapter  1-eligible  children  in  reading,  writing,  oral  language,  mathematics, 
science,  history  and  geography.  The  assessment  could  be  conducted  on  a  multi-year 
cycle,  rather  than  annually,  and  could  be  implemented  in  selected  grades,  beginning  with 
grade  3.  The  assessment  should  also  collect  background  information  about  Chapter  1 
students  and  programs  and  analyze  the  long-term  effects  of  Chapter  1  participation.   A 
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well-designed  assessment  of  this  nature  could  provide  Congress  with  better  information 
than  it  receives  now. 

Children  in  preldndergarten  through  grade  2  should  not  be  included  in  the  national 
assessment  There  should,  however,  be  special  national  studies  at  grade  2,  using 
peiformance  based  assessments  that  meet  other  strict  criteria  to  ensure  appropriate, 
sensitive  assessment  of  young  children.   In  addition,  the  Secretary  should  review  data  on 
program  delivery  for  preldndergarten  through  grade  1. 

TJie  Committee  recommends  that  States  assume  a  stmnger  leadership  role  in  Chapter  1 
assessment  and  accountability.   States  would  be  the  linchpin  of  the  new  paradigm  for 
accountability.  As  a  Grst  phase.  States  should  develop  and  implement  high  standards  for 
Chapter  1  content  and  student  performance  that  are  the  same  as  state  standards  for  all 
childreiL  As  part  of  this  process,  states  should  consider  whatever  voluntary  national 
standards  exist  for  key  subjects,  as  they  become  available.  In  the  next  phase,  states 
should  design  and  implement  a  system  of  multiple  assessments  for  Chapter  1,  including 
alternatives  to  conventional  standardized  tests,  that  are  aligned  with  the  state  content 
and  performance  standards.  The  standards  and  assessments  resulting  from  this  process 
would  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  for  approval  and  would  guide 
Chapter  1  assessment  and  accountability  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Because  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  students  to  perform  at  a  certain  level  without  also 
ensuring  that  they  receive  meaningful  opportimities  to  learn,  the  Committee  also 
recommends  that  states  develop  "delivery  standards"  addressing  the  elements,  practices, 
and  inputs  that  contribute  to  a  high  quality  Chapter  1  program.  States  and  local  districts 
would  use  these  delivery  standards  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  program  quality  at  the  school 
and  classroom  level.  As  a  final  component  of  the  state  role,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  states  develop  procedures  for  local  reporting  of  Chapter  1  assessment  results  and  for 
state  monitoring  of  program  effectiveness,  which  should  include  classroom  observations 
of  program  delivery. 
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For  state  and  local  accountability  purposes,  programs  at  the  prekindergarten  and 
kindergarten  levels  would  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  delivery  standards  only.  At  grades 
1  and/or  2,  there  would  be  an  assessment  using  both  delivery  standards  and  some 
student  content  and  performance  standards,  provided  that  assessments  were  performance 
based  and  developmentaUy  appropriate. 

77ie  Committee  recommends  that  local  accountability  be  closely  intertwined  with  state 
accoimtability.  At  the  option  of  the  state,  local  school  districts  could  be  allowed  to 
modify  state  standards  and  assessments  or  develop  their  own  standards  and  assessments 
that  met  similar  criteria.  The  accountability  system  of  content  and  performance 
standards,  delivery  standards,  assessments,  and  monitoring  procedures  could  form  a  basis 
for  determining  the  effeaiveness  of  programs  at  the  school  level,  as  well  as  the  progress 
of  individual  students.  The  Committee  stresses,  however,  that  these  determinations 
should  be  based  on  multiple  measures. 

Teachers  need  a  range  of  information  to  monitor  student  learning,  diagnose  student 
needs,  and  inform  their  own  teaching.  This  "instructional  feedback"  function  of  Chapter 
1  testing  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions,  but  is  among  the  most  neglected  by  the 
current  testing  requirements.   The  Committee  recommends  that  Chapter  I  explicitly 
endorse  the  use  of  continuous,  intensive,  and  varied  assessments  for  instructiorml  feedback 
and  diagnosis.   The  aim  is  to  give  teachers  the  encouragement  and  the  tools  they  need  to 
incorporate  good  assessment  practices  into  their  everyday  classroom  operations.  This 
function  of  assessment  should  be  controlled  by  teachers.    The  results  of  state/local 
accountability  assessments  would  be  just  one  source  of  feedback;  teachers  would 
determine  what  others  were  needed,  which  could  include  informed  teacher  judgment, 
classroom  observations,  performance  assessment,  and  more. 

To  identify  eligible  students  and  select  those  with  tlie  greatest  needs  for  Chapter  1 
services,  the  Committee  recommends  the  use  of  multiple  iruiicators,  including  informed 
teacher  judgment.    Children  at  the  prekindergarten  through  grade  2  level  should  be 
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selected  for  Chapter  1  primarily  on  the  basis  on  poverty,  with  consideration  of  other 
faaors  that  may  place  children  at  educational  risk  and  with  informed  teacher  judgment. 

Special  care  should  also  be  taken  to  include  limited-English-proficient  (LEP) 
children  and  special  education  children  in  Chapter  1  programs  and  assess  them 
appropriately.  For  LEP  children,  assessments  for  both  accountability  and  eligibility 
purposes  should  include  an  assessment  of  oral  language. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  schoolwide  projea  approach,  in  which  Chapter  1  funds 
are  used  to  upgrade  instruction  for  all  duldren  attending  the  highest- poverty  schools,  as  a 
highly  desirable  option  for  Chapter  1  services.   When  well  implemented,  the  schoolwide 
project  approach  fits  well  with  the  paradigm  of  linking  Chapter  1  assessment  with 
educational  reforms  for  all  children. 

A  great  deal  of  research,  development,  training,  consensus-building,  and  other  work 
will  need  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  paradigm  shift  of  the  magnitude  proposed  in  this 
report   For  this  reason,  the  Committee  recommends  a  five-year  transition  period,  to 
commence  upon  reauthorization  of  Chapter  1.   During  this  time,  states  would  develop  and 
put  in  place  standards,  assessments,  and  procedures.  The  federal  government  would 
develop  and  begin  to  implement  the  national  accountability  assessment,  and  would 
provide  staff  development,  research,  and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies. 
By  the  end  of  five  years,  all  elements  of  the  new  accountability  system  should  be  in 
place. 

Upon  enactment  of  new  amendments  to  Chapter  1,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  current  system  of  nationally  aggregated  norm-referenced  test  data  be  discontinued. 
Instead,  we  reconmiend  that  states  immediately  develop  transition  plans  for  ensuring 
Chapter  1  accountability  during  the  interim  five-year  period,  imtil  the  new  system  is 
ready.  These  transition  plans  should  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education 
and  should  include  multiple  measures  of  student  performance  and  program  effectiveness. 

Staff  development  and  research  and  development  are  two  steps  that  are  critical  to 
the  success  of  all  the  Committee  recommendations.   Therefore,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  Chapter  1  include  a  set-aside  of  funds  for  staff  developmera  related  to 
assessment  and  that  the  federal  government  also  lead  and  fund  a  national  research  and 
development  effort  to  expand  knowledge  about  assessmera  and  standards. 
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Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Romberg. 

Dr.  Johnson? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Kildee,  Congressman  Good- 
Hng,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  thank  you  for  the  invita- 
tion to  come  before  you  this  morning  to  address  this  area  of  con- 
cern in  American  education,  the  appropriate  use  of  assessment. 

Any  consideration  of  assessment  should  be  done  in  the  context  of 
its  value  to  the  advancement  of  student  learning  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Our  goal  is  to  enhance  the  quality  and  excitement  and 
value  of  the  learning  experience.  An  assessment  should  be  itself  as- 
sessed for  its  contributions  towards  this  goal. 

My  comments  are  directed  towards  three  general  issues:  the  need 
for  a  national  system  of  assessments,  the  equity  and  validity  in 
such  an  assessment,  and  the  role  of  assessment  in  school  reform.  I 
want  to  begin,  though,  with  some  general  background  regarding  as- 
sessment and  measures  in  American  society,  which  although  per- 
haps a  little  old  hat,  I  think  has  particular  importance  when  con- 
sidering the  equity  and  fairness  implications  of  assessment. 

Americans  like  numbers.  We  depend  on  them  for  help  in  deci- 
sionmaking at  levels  ranging  from  national  policy  to  personal 
choices,  whether  we're  talking  about  the  gross  national  product  or 
the  median  family  income,  the  daily  change  in  the  Dow  Jones  or 
the  2.1  children  in  the  average  American  family,  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  daily  lives.  We  view  them  as  quick,  reliable  in- 
formers to  help  us  cut  through  verbiage  and  make  sense  of  it. 

Assessment  numbers  or  assessment  scores  are  numbers  with  in- 
herent egalitarian  appeal.  It  seems  logical  that  an  assessment  gen- 
erates or  operates  as  a  mental  yardstick  so  that  the  outcome  accu- 
rately reflects  the  level  of  knowledge  of  the  person  being  assessed. 
However,  careful  steps  are  needed  in  interpreting  these  results, 
and  as  we  move  towards  more  complex  extended  time  assessment 
tasks,  the  problems  of  making  reliable  and  valid  conclusions  be- 
comes correspondingly  complex. 

The  move  towards  more  open-ended,  instructionally  related  as- 
sessment tasks,  rather  than  multiple-choice  tests,  has  drawn  re- 
newed interest  to  assessment  issues.  Assessments  are  increasingly 
used  in  educational  and  employment  decisions  at  all  levels.  These 
decisions  involve  not  only  the  educational  programming  or  voca- 
tional placement  of  the  individual  students  or  job  applicants  who 
take  the  tests,  but  also  are  increasingly  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
schools,  school  systems,  and  training  programs  in  terms  of  their  ef- 
ficacy in  providing  educational  experiences. 

In  addition  to  assessments  at  all  levels  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  regional  college  and  university  accrediting  agencies 
now  consider  the  measurement  of  student  learning  as  a  major  pa- 
rameter for  determining  or  renewing  the  accreditation  of  higher 
education  institutions. 

This  broader  usage  of  tests  and  assessments  has  several  positive 
outcomes.  Community  groups  have  responded  to  reports  of  low  test 
scores  in  local  public  schools  by  developing  school-  and  community- 
based  strategies  to  improve  curriculum.  Because  of  these  efforts, 
improvements  in  the  average  scores  on  standardized  tests  have 
been  achieved  by  these  systems. 
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The  knowledge  the  test  scores  will  be  viewed  as  barometers  of  a 
school's  progress  probably  sensitizes  teachers  and  administrators  to 
the  "fit"  between  curriculum  and  test  and  encourages  them  to  sys- 
tematically cover  curriculum.  Such  a  use  of  assessments  does  not 
necessarily  validate  their  quality  as  measurement  devices,  but 
rather  speaks  to  their  effectiveness  as  spurs  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  instructional  improvement. 

In  a  historical  sense,  the  findings  from  use  of  assessments  has 
documented  that  both  African-American  and  white  children  living 
in  the  south  have  improved  their  academic  performance  relative  to 
northern  counterparts  since  school  desegregation  began  in  the 
1950s.  Examining  norm  tables  from  the  mid-1950s  subsequently 
through  the  decades  since  then  notes  the  narrowing  of  that  gap  to 
the  benefit  of  all  southern  children,  and  thus  has  also  benefited 
commerce,  technology,  and  culture. 

As  the  innovative  Federal  education  agenda  emerged  as  we  go 
through  the  1960s  and  1970s,  evaluation  became  increasingly  an 
important  component  of  all  programs.  With  the  proliferation  of  cre- 
ative ideas,  well-grounded  evaluation  plan  was  an  essential  require- 
ment for  programs  submitted  for  funding,  particularly  for  Federal 
funding. 

These  evaluations  included  a  wide  variety  of  techniques,  observa- 
tions, checklists,  assessments,  interviews  and  the  melding  of  these 
to  provide  answers  on  program  effectiveness  and  helping  decisions 
to  raise,  lower,  or  eliminate  funding.  But  more  importantly,  evalua- 
tion meant  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  testing  and  assessment  of 
children  at  all  levels  and  the  firm  and  extensive  planting  of  a 
range  of  assessments  as  hardy  perennials  in  the  crowded  garden  of 
school  activity.  Essentially,  that's  how  we've  come  to  the  point 
where  we  are  now  with  the  focus  on  assessments  and  their  role. 

The  fairness  of  testing  for  minority  students  then  has  become  a 
thorny  issue  not  just  because  of  the  tests  themselves,  because  we 
want  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  test  use  in  school  deseg- 
regation was  often  scattered  by  the  same  as  by  opposing  hands.  Af- 
rican-American and  white  liberals  want  a  test  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  model  programs  to  achieve — to  increase  achieve- 
ment in  poor,  often  black  youngsters,  while  reactionaries  saw  test 
scores  as  providing  a  base  for  recreating  what  they  could  no  longer 
do  by  law:  the  separation  of  races  in  the  classrooms. 

The  fairness  has  become  a  thorny  issue  not  just  because  of  the 
test,  but  because  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  both  appropri- 
ate and  inappropriate  use.  Then  you  have  the  complicated  history 
of  test  development  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  which  I  won't 
try  to  go  into. 

With  that  brief  background,  let's  look  at  the  issues  that  I've 
noted  above.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  national  system  of  assessments? 
We  should  first  note  that  we  do  have  a  national  system  of  assess- 
ments. The  main  component  of  this  system  is  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  or  NAEP. 

NAEP  provides  nationally  based,  large  sample  data  regarding 
the  proficiency  of  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12  in  the  basic  aca- 
demic areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  and  in  other  sub- 
ject areas  periodically.  NAEP  is  structured  so  that  no  student  is 
tested  for  extensive  time  periods.  Essentially,  they  sort  of  get  a 
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piece  of  a  test,  we  might  say,  and  proficiency  estimates  are  provid- 
ed for  the  Nation  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  subgroups,  regional,  com- 
munity size,  and  so  forth.  NAEP  also  has  pioneered  large-scale  per- 
formance assessments  and  should  continue  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  College  Board  SATs,  the  American  College  Test,  ACTs,  con- 
stitute another  component  of  our  national  system.  College-bound 
youths  voluntarily  take  these  exams  and  scores  are  provided  to  the 
colleges  which  they  select.  The  advanced  placement  tests  of  the 
College  Board  are  also  national  exams  tied  closely  to  a  curriculum. 
Newer  programs  such  as  the  Equity  2000  and  Pacesetter  programs 
of  the  College  Board  integrating  instruction  and  assessment  are  ad- 
ditional components  of  a  national  program  locally  selected.  Other 
components  include  the  Armed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
and  various  employment  services  examinations,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tionally standardized  examinations  marketed  by  various  test  pub- 
lishers. The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  the  system  should  be  fur- 
ther nationalized  and  whether  the  nature  of  the  assessment  should, 
in  fact,  be  changed. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational  Standards  and  Testing 
report  concluded  that  "National  standards  and  a  system  of  assess- 
ments are  desirable  and  feasible  mechanisms  for  raising  expecta- 
tions, revitalizing  instruction,  and  rejuvenating  educational  reform 
efforts  for  all  American  schools  and  students." 

There  are  critical  assumptions  that  underlie  those  recommenda- 
tions. The  first  critical  assumption  is  that  this  is  a  desirable  and 
healthy  way  to  affect  solid,  positive  learning  among  children;  that 
is,  using  assessments  for  this  purpose. 

Two  additional  assumptions  have  been  noted  by  Robert  Linn  in  a 
recent  paper.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  establishing  of  clearly 
defined  high  standards  and  assessments  with  associated  rewards 
and  sanctions  will  motivate  both  students  and  teachers  to  put  forth 
greater  effort. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  the  introduction  of  performance- 
based  assessments  closely  aligned  to  national  content  and  perform- 
ance standards  will,  in  and  of  itself,  overcome  the  negative  effects, 
particularly  those  experienced  by  teachers,  with  previous  reform 
efforts  based  on  high-stakes  uses  of  standardized  tests. 

From  my  perspective,  these  assumptions  are  questionable.  They 
would  only  have  validity  when  students  are  experiencing  high 
quality  instruction  and  high  expectations  from  teachers,  and  when 
teachers  have  been  trained  and  have  had  a  role  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  system  of  instruction  and  assessment.  This  implies 
a  local  rather  than  a  national  base,  even  though  national  structure 
and  formats  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  local  development. 

Equity  in  assessment  is  a  set  of  circumstances  that  result  in 
measurement  that  is  not  influenced  by  racial,  sexual,  or  socioeco- 
nomic background.  The  existence  of  equity  in  educational  opportu- 
nity is  an  essential  element  of  equity  in  assessment  and  cannot 
really  be  appraised  in  its  absence.  Thus,  efforts  to  achieve  equity  in 
assessment  must  be  simultaneously  directed  towards  assuring  that 
all  students  have  equally  enhancing  educational  experiences.  This 
is  a  tall  order  to  achieve  and  to  evaluate. 
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The  NCEST  report  notes  that  school  deUvery  standards  should 
provide  the  means  for  determining  whether  the  school  delivers  to 
students  the  "opportunity  to  learn  well"  material  contained  in  the 
content  standards.  It  operationally  defines  this  note  by  raising 
three  questions:  Are  the  teachers  trained  to  teach  the  content  of 
the  standards?  Does  the  school  have  appropriate  and  high  level — 
and  high  quality  instructional  materials  which  reflect  the  content 
standards?  Does  the  actual  curriculum  of  the  school  cover  the  ma- 
terial of  the  content  standards  in  sufficient  depth  for  all  students 
to  master  it  to  a  high  degree  of  performance? 

These  elements  require  careful  evaluation  before  the  data  of  stu- 
dent assessments,  performance-based  or  otherwise,  can  be  properly 
evaluated. 

Measurement  researchers  are  increasingly  noting  the  need  to 
study  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  assessments.  These  include 
both  the  intended  and  unintended  consequences  of  the  introduction 
of  an  assessment  system.  Messick,  in  a  chapter  in  the  Educational 
Measurement,  Volume  3,  noted  that  evidence  should  address  both 
anticipated  consequences  of  performance  assessment  for  teaching 
and  learning  as  well  as  potential  adverse  consequences  bearing  on 
issues  of  bias  and  fairness.  Thus,  fairness  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  determination  of  validity. 

The  change  to  performance  assessments  does  not  in  any  way 
avoid  problems  of  bias  or  adverse  impact.  In  fact,  if  children  in  low- 
income,  predominantly  minority  schools  have  more  limited  educa- 
tional experiences,  the  large  gap  between  group  differences  in  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  likely  be  reflected  in  group  differences  on 
performance-based  assessments. 

We  have  little  need  to  further  identify  these  group  differences. 
Rather,  we  need  resources  to  increase  the  quality  of  educational  op- 
portunities where  they  are  more  limited.  In  fact,  however,  many 
schools  are  cutting  back  on  teachers  and  closing  unique  multicul- 
tural schools  due  to  lack  of  resources,  even  in  the  local  community 
here  in  Washington. 

An  important  equity  consideration  is  the  use  of  tracking  children 
into  less  demanding  educational  experiences  which  essentially  set 
limits  on  their  eventual  academic  progress.  The  best  of  assessments 
are  not  likely  to  undo  the  limitations  in  the  achievement  engen- 
dered by  assignment  in  early  elementary  grades  to  classes  which 
do  not  encourage  the  development  of  thinking  skills  and  sound  aca- 
demic competencies. 

Some  grouping  practices  may  be  well  conceived  and  may  be 
aimed  at  maximizing  rigorous  thinking  skills  among  young  chil- 
dren who  may  have  areas  of  lower  skill  development  by  providing 
rich,  heavily  language-based  experiences  with  strong  performance 
assessments.  However,  most  tracking  is  not  so  conceived  and  may 
have  the  effect  of  providing  essentially  terminal  limits  on  student 
achievement. 

The  alluring  mystique  of  measurement  has  long  drawn  educa- 
tional reformers  to  its  use  as  a  technique  for  facilitating  education- 
al change.  Movements  such  as  minimum-competency  testing  and 
criterion-referenced  testing  and  various  thrusts  towards  account- 
ability have  created  great  flurries  of  measurement  activity  and  em- 
phasis. 
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While  assessment  should  have  an  important  place  among  educa- 
tional activities,  many  of  these  campaigns  have  had  the  effect  of 
demoralizing  teachers  and  students  by  overemphasizing  the  meas- 
ure to  the  inadequate  emphasis  on  instructional  quality,  concept 
development,  and  the  plain  fun  of  learning.  Fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  lower  scores  may  have  caused  teachers  to  decide  to 
spend  less  time  on  the  magic  of  discovery  and  more  time  on  the 
discipline  or  drill.  The  outcome  is  that  all  children  learn  C  =  27rr, 
but  few  really  discover  what  77  means  in  the  way  that  I  discovered 
it  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  way  that  students  are  still  discov- 
ering it  when  teachers  send  them  out  to  "measure  round  things," 
and  then  help  them  interpret  what  they  have  found. 

Now,  certainly  good  assessment,  great  instruction,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  learning  can  occur  simultaneously.  It  seems  more 
likely  in  the  lower  stress,  local  setting,  but  can  be  combined  with  a 
nationally  based  program.  The  use  of  well-designed  assessments 
with  varied  formats,  coupled  with  sound  attention  to  instructional 
development,  teacher  education,  and  attitude  change  among  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  children  are  all  features  of  some  newer  pro- 
grams now  emerging  from  research  efforts.  The  Equity  2000  and 
Pacesetter  programs  of  the  College  Board  are  examples. 

The  primary  goal  of  Equity  2000  is  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  poor  and  minority  students  who  graduate  from  college. 
It  aims  to  do  this  by  raising  the  expectations  of  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  and  by  establishing  the  infrastructure  to  have  all 
ninth  graders  successfully  complete  algebra.  It  involves  institutes 
for  math  teachers  and  guidance  counselors,  awareness  activities  for 
parents,  and  additional  information  for  children.  Good  assessments, 
performance-based  and  otherwise,  are  built  into  the  program. 

After  considering  these  issues  in  the  area  of  national  assessment, 
I  must  conclude  that  there  are  better,  more  direct  methods  to 
reform  education  than  development  of  a  more  nationally-based 
system  of  assessments  than  that  current  system.  The  increasing 
use  of  assessments  that  are  more  closely  tied  to  curriculum  is  a 
sound  advancement,  and  the  move  towards  strong  performance- 
based  orientation  is  good. 

The  time  required  for  such  assessments  and  the  number  of  as- 
sessments needed  to  provide  reliability  at  the  level  of  the  individ- 
ual score  suggests  that  multiple  approaches  to  assessment  should 
continue  to  be  explored.  However,  reform  efforts  should  focus  on 
instruction,  teacher  education,  including  more  involvement  of 
teachers  in  assessment  development  and  use,  program  implementa- 
tion, and  also  assessment,  but  not  a  primary  emphasis  on  assess- 
ment. 

Equity  concerns  are  not  met  by  replacing  one  assessment  with 
another.  In  times  of  scarce  dollars,  there  is  a  special  responsibility 
to  be  sure  that  the  educational  experience  of  those  who  need  the 
most  and  have  had  the  least  are  not  shortchanged.  All  children  can 
learn.  Our  educational  system  should  be  directed  in  response  to 
that  fundamental  belief.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sylvia  T.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Sylvia  T.  Johnson,  PhD,  Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 

Good  morning.  Chairman  Kildee,  Congressman  Goodling,  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education.  Thank  you  for 
the  invitation  to  come  before  you  this  morning  to  address  an  area  of  genuine  con- 
cern in  American  education  today:  The  appropriate  use  of  assessment.  Any  consider- 
ation of  assessment  should  be  done  in  the  context  of  its  value  to  the  advancement  of 
student  learning  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Our  goal  is  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
excitement  and  value  of  the  learning  experiences,  and  assessment  should  be  as- 
sessed for  its  contributions  towards  this  goal.  My  comments  this  morning  will  be 
directed  toward  three  general  issues: 

1.  The  need  for  a  national  system  of  assessments. 

2.  Equity  and  validity  in  assessment. 

3.  The  role  of  assessment  in  school  reform. 

However,  I  will  begin  with  some  general  background  regarding  assessments  and 
measures  in  American  society. 

Americans  like  numbers.  We  depend  on  them  for  help  in  decisionmaking  at  levels 
ranging  from  national  policy  to  personal  choices,  the  gross  national  product  [GNP] 
to  the  median  family  income,  the  daily  changes  in  the  Dow  Jones  Index  to  the  2.1 
children  the  average  American  family  rear.  Numbers  are  an  important  part  of  our 
daily  lives;  we  view  them  as  quick,  reliable  informers  to  help  us  cut  through  the 
verbiage  and  make  sense  of  it. 

Assessment  scores  are  numbers  with  inherent  egalitarian  appeal.  It  seems  logical 
that  an  assessment  operates  as  a  "mental  yardstick,"  so  that  the  outcome  accurate- 
ly reflects  the  level  of  knowledge  of  the  person  being  assessed.  However,  careful 
steps  are  needed  in  interpreting  these  results,  and  as  we  move  toward  more  complex 
extended  time  assessment  tasks,  the  problems  of  making  reliable  and  valid  conclu- 
sions becomes  correspondingly  complex. 

The  push  toward  more  open-ended,  instructionally-related  assessment  tasks, 
rather  than  multiple-choice  tests  has  drawn  renewed  interest  to  assessment  issues. 
Assessments  are  increasingly  used  in  educational  and  employment  decisions  at  all 
levels.  These  decisions  involve  not  only  the  educational  programming  or  vocational 
placement  of  the  individual  students  or  job  applicants  who  take  the  tests,  but  also 
are  increasingly  used  in  the  evaluation  of  schools,  school  systems,  and  training  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  their  efficacy  in  providing  educational  experiences.  In  addition  to 
assessments  at  all  levels  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  regional  college  and 
university  accreditation  agencies  now  consider  the  measurement  of  student  learning 
as  a  major  parameter  for  determining  and  renewing  the  accreditation  of  higher  edu- 
cation institutions. 

This  broader  usage  of  tests  has  had  several  positive  outcomes.  Community  groups 
have  responded  to  reports  of  low  test  scores  in  local  public  schools  by  developing 
school-  and  community-based  strategies  to  improve  curriculum.  Because  of  these  ef- 
forts, improvements  in  the  average  scores  on  standardized  tests  have  been  achieved 
by  these  school  systems.  The  knowledge  the  tests  scores  will  be  viewed  as  barome- 
ters of  a  school's  progress  probably  sensitizes  teachers  and  administrators  to  the 
"fit"  between  curriculum  and  test  and  encourage  them  to  systematically  cover  the 
curriculum.  Such  use  of  tests  does  not  necessarily  validate  the  quality  of  the  tests  as 
measurement  devices,  but  rather  speaks  to  their  effectiveness  as  spurs  to  curricu- 
lum development  and  instructional  improvement. 

Findings  from  use  of  tests  have  documented  that  both  African-American  and 
vvhite  children  living  in  the  south  have  improved  their  academic  performance  rela- 
tive to  northern  counterparts  since  school  desegregation  began  in  the  1950s.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  norms  tables  for  southern  youths  at  various  grade  levels  during 
the  mid-19.50s  and  through  the  subsequent  three  decades  that  this  gap  had  nar- 
rowed to  the  benefit  of  all  southern  children,  and  thus  has  also  benefited  southern 
commerce,  technology,  and  culture. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  1954  integration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Schools,  the 
then  predominately  white  school  system  had  a  composite  mean  test  score  for  Afri- 
can-American and  white  sixth  graders  that  was  2.3  years  below  the  national  norm. 
By  1958,  with  an  84  percent  black  population  in  these  schools,  sixth  graders  were 
achieving  at  a  level  equal  to  or  above  the  national  norm. 

As  the  innovative  Federal  education  agenda  emerged  in  the  1960s  and  evolved 
throughout  the  1970s,  evaluation  became  an  increasingly  important  component  of 
all  programs.  With  the  proliferation  of  creative  ideas,  a  well-grounded  evaluation 
plan  was  a  requirement  for  programs  submitted  for  funding.  Evaluations  included  a 
wide  variety  of  techniques — observations,  checklists,  assessments,  interviews — and 
the  melding  of  these  to  provide  answers  on  program  effectiveness,  and  helping  deci- 
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sions  to  raise,  lower,  or  eliminate  funding.  But  more  importantly,  evaluation  meant 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  testing  of  children  at  all  levels,  and  the  firm  and  exten- 
sive planting  of  a  range  of  assessments  as  hardy  perennials  in  the  crowded  garden 
of  school  activity. 

The  seeds  of  test  use  and  school  desegregation  were  as  often  scattered  by  the  same 
as  by  opposing  hands.  African-American  and  white  liberals  wanted  tests  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  model  programs  to  increase  achievement  of  poor,  often 
black  youngsters,  while  reactionaries  saw  test  scores  as  providing  a  basis  for  re- 
creating what  they  were  no  longer  able  to  do  by  law;  the  separation  of  races  in  the 
classroom. 

Thus,  the  fairness  of  tests  for  minority  students  is  a  thorny  issue,  not  just  because 
of  the  tests  themselves,  but  because  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  appropriate 
use  as  well  as  misuse  of  the  tests. 

Wit»h  this  brief  background,  let  us  examine  the  first  issue  noted  above:  Is  there  a 
need  for  a  national  system  of  assessments?  It  should  be  first  noted  that  we  have  a 
system  of  national  assessments.  The  main  component  of  this  system  is  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  [NAEP].  NAEP  provides  nationally  based,  large 
sample  data  regarding  the  proficiency  of  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12  in  the  basic 
academic  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  and  in  other  subject  areas. 
NAEP  is  structured  so  that  no  student  is  tested  for  extended  time  periods,  and  profi- 
ciency estimates  are  provided  for  the  Nation,  as  well  as  for  regional  subgroups. 
NAEP  has  pioneered  large-scale  performance  assessments,  and  should  continue  to 
move  in  this  direction. 

The  College  Board  SATs,  the  American  College  Test,  [ACT]  constitute  another 
component  of  our  national  system.  College-bound  youths  voluntarily  take  these  ex- 
aminations, and  scores  are  provided  to  the  colleges  which  they  select.  The  advanced 
placement  tests  of  the  College  Board  are  also  national  examinations.  Newer  pro- 
grams such  as  the  College  Board  Equity  2000  and  Pacesetter  programs,  which  inte- 
grate instruction  and  assessment  are  additional  components  locally  selected. 

Other  components  of  our  national  system  include  the  Armed  Forces  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery,  and  various  employment  services  examinations.  The  nationally 
standardized  examinations  marketed  by  various  test  publishers  might  also  be  con- 
sidered as  elements  of  our  existing  national  examination  system.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  this  system  should  be  further  nationalized. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational  Standards  and  Testing  [NCEST]  report  con- 
cluded that  "National  standards  and  a  system  of  assessments  are  desirable  and  fea- 
sible mechanisms  for  raising  expectations,  revitalizing  instruction,  and  rejuvenating 
educational  reform  efforts  for  all  American  schools  and  students"  (Page  8).  There 
are  critical  assumptions  underlying  these  recommendations.  The  first  assumption  is 
that  this  is  a  desirable  and  healthy  way  to  effect  solid,  positive  learning  among  chil- 
dren. Two  additional  assumptions  have  been  noted  by  Robert  Linn  (1992).  The  first 
of  these  is  that  establishing  clearly  defined  high  standards  and  assessments  with  as- 
sociated rewards  and  sanctions  will  motivate  both  students  and  teachers  to  put  forth 
greater  effort.  Linn  further  notes  that  the  NCEST  recommendation  assumes  that 
the  introduction  of  performance-based  assessments  closely  aligned  to  national  con- 
tent and  performance  standards  will  overcome  the  negative  effects,  particularly 
those  experienced  by  teachers,  with  previous  reform  efforts  based  on  high-stakes 
uses  of  standardized  tests. 

From  my  perspective,  these  assumptions  would  only  have  validity  when  students 
are  experiencing  high  quality  instruction  and  high  expectations  from  teachers,  and 
when  teachers  have  been  trained  and  have  had  a  role  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  system  of  instruction  and  assessment.  This  implies  a  local  rather  than  a  na- 
tional base,  even  though  national  structure  and  formats  may  be  used  as  the  base  for 
local  development. 

Equity.  Validity  and  National  Assessment 

Equity  in  assessment  is  a  set  of  circumstances  that  result  in  measurement  that  is 
not  influenced  by  racial,  sexual,  or  socioeconomic  background.  The  existence  of 
equity  in  educational  opportunity  is  an  essential  element  of  equity  in  assessment, 
and  cannot  really  be  appraised  in  its  absence.  Thus,  efforts  to  achieve  equity  in  as- 
sessment must  be  simultaneously  directed  toward  assuring  that  all  students  have 
equally  enhancing  educational  experiences. 

This  is  a  tall  order  to  achieve  and  to  evaluate.  The  NCEST  report  notes  that 
school  delivery  standards  should  provide  the  means  for  determining  whether  the 
school  delivers  to  students  the  "opportunity  to  learn  well"  material  contained  in  the 
content  standards.  It  operationally  defines  this  note  by  raising  three  questions: 
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1.  Are  the  teachers  trained  to  teach  the  content  of  the  standards? 

2.  Does  the  school  have  appropriate  and  high  quality  instructional  materials 
which  reflect  the  content  standards? 

3.  Does  the  actual  curriculum  of  the  school  cover  the  material  of  the  content 
standards  in  sufficient  depth  for  all  students  to  master  it  to  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance? 

These  elements  require  careful  evaluation  before  the  data  from  student  assess- 
ments, performance-based  or  otherwise,  can  be  properly  evaluated. 

Measurement  researchers  are  increasingly  noting  the  need  to  study  the  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  assessments.  These  include  both  the  intended  and  unintended 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  an  assessment  system.  Messick  (1992)  notes  that 
evidence  should  address  both  anticipated  consequences  of  performance  assessment 
for  teaching  and  learning  as  well  as  potential  adverse  consequences  bearing  on 
issues  of  bias  and  fairness.  Thus,  fairness  is  an  essential  element  of  the  determina- 
tion of  validity. 

The  change  to  performance  assessments  does  not  in  any  way  avoid  problems  of 
bias  or  adverse  impact.  In  fact,  if  children  in  low-income,  predominantly  minority 
schools  have  more  limited  educational  experiences,  the  large  gap  between  group  dif- 
ferences in  educational  opportunity  will  likely  be  reflected  in  group  differences  on 
performance-based  assessments.  We  have  little  need  to  further  identify  these  group 
differences.  Rather,  we  need  resources  to  increase  the  quality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities where  they  are  more  limited.  In  fact,  however,  many  schools  are  cutting 
back  on  teachers  and  closing  unique,  multicultural  schools  due  to  lack  of  resources. 

An  important  equity  consideration  is  the  issue  of  tracking  children  into  less  de- 
manding educational  experiences  which  essentially  set  limits  on  their  eventual  aca- 
demic progress.  The  best  of  assessments  are  not  likely  to  undo  the  limitations  in  the 
achievement  engendered  by  assignment  in  early  elementary  grades  to  classes  which 
do  not  encourage  the  development  of  thinking  skills  and  sound  academic  competen- 
cies. Some  grouping  practices  may  be  well  conceived,  and  may  be  aimed  at  maximiz- 
ing rigorous  thinking  skills  among  young  children  who  may  have  some  areas  of 
lower  skill  development  by  providing  rich,  heavily  language-based  experiences  with 
strong  performance  assessments.  However,  most  tracking  is  not  so  conceived,  and 
may  have  the  effect  of  providing  essentially  terminal  limits  on  student  achievement. 

Assessment  and  School  Reform 

The  alluring  mystique  of  measurement  has  long  drawn  educational  reformers  to 
its  use  as  a  technique  for  facilitating  educational  change.  Movements  such  as  mini- 
mum-competency testing  and  criterion-referenced  testing  and  various  thrusts  to- 
wards accountability  have  created  great  flurries  of  measurement  activity  and  em- 
phasis. While  assessment  should  have  an  important  place  among  educational  activi- 
ties, many  of  these  "campaigns"  have  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  teachers  and 
students  by  overemphasizing  the  measure  to  the  inadequate  emphasis  on  instruc- 
tional quality,  concept  development,  and  the  fun  of  learning.  Fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  lower  scores  may  have  caused  teachers  to  decide  to  spend  less  time  on 
the  magic  of  discovery  and  more  time  on  the  discipline  or  drill.  The  outcome  is  that 
all  children  learn  C  =  27rr,  but  few  really  discover  what  "77"  means  in  the  way  that  I 
discovered  it  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  way  that  students  are  still  discovering  it 
when  teachers  send  them  out  to  "measure  round  things,"  and  then  help  them  inter- 
pret what  they  have  found. 

Now,  certainly  good  assessment,  great  instruction,  and  the  excitement  of  learning 
can  occur  simultaneously.  It  seems  more  likely  in  the  lower  stress,  local  setting,  but 
can  be  combined  with  a  nationally  based  program.  The  use  of  well-designed  assess- 
ments within  varied  formats,  coupled  with  sound  attention  to  instructional  develop- 
ment, teacher  education,  and  attitude  change  among  teachers,  counselors,  and  chil- 
dren are  all  features  of  some  newer  programs  now  emerging  from  research  efforts. 
The  Equity  2000  and  Pacesetter  programs  of  the  College  Board  are  examples. 

The  primary  goal  of  Equity  2000  is  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  poor  and 
minority  students  who  graduate  from  college.  It  aims  to  do  this  by  raising  the  expec- 
tations of  teachers,  students,  and  parents  and  by  establishing  the  infrastructure  to 
have  all  ninth  graders  successfully  complete  algebra. 

The  project  involves  institutes  for  math  teachers  and  guidance  counselors,  aware- 
ness activities  for  parents,  and  additional  information  for  children.  Good  assess- 
ments, performance-based  and  otherwise,  are  built  into  the  program. 

Pacesetter  involves  a  well-designed  set  of  curricular  experiences,  interspersed 
with  assessments,  to  build  high-level  competencies  in  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  level 
courses  in  the  major  academic  areas.  The  courses  are  designed  as  "capstones"  to  a 
high  school  experience.  While  this  nationally-based  program  can  be  adopted  by  local 
school  systems,  it  does  not  carry  the  same  high-stakes  baggage  that  an  external  pro- 
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gram  that  is  not  so  essentially  connected  to  instruction  might  have.  The  teacher 
education-instruction-assessment  connection  also  makes  the  issue  of  equity  more  as- 
sured. 

After  considering  these  issues  in  the  area  of  national  assessment,  I  must  conclude 
that  there  are  better,  more  direct  methods  to  reform  education  than  development  of 
a  more  nationally-based  system  of  assessments  than  our  current  system.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  assessments  that  are  more  closely  tied  to  curriculum  is  a  sound  ad- 
vancement, and  the  move  toward  a  strong  performance-based  orientation  is  good. 
The  time  required  for  such  assessments,  and  the  number  of  assessments  needed  to 
provide  reliability  at  the  level  of  the  individual  score  suggests  that  multiple  ap- 
proaches to  assessment  should  continue  to  be  explored.  However,  reform  efforts 
should  focus  on  instruction,  teacher  education  program  inplementation  and  assess- 
ment, rather  than  a  primary  emphasis  on  assessment. 

Equity  concerns  are  not  met  by  replacing  one  assessment  with  another.  In  times 
of  scarce  dollars,  there  is  a  special  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  those  who  need  them  most,  and  have  had  the  least,  are  not  short- 
changed. All  children  can  learn.  Our  educational  system  should  be  directed  in  re- 
sponse to  that  belief. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Johnson. 

Since  this  is  the  first  hearing  of  the  103d  Congress  on  assess- 
ment, I'm  going  to  really  ask  a  very  fundamental  question  of  ex- 
perts. Could  you  summarize,  each  one  of  you,  what  you  perceive  to 
be  the  purpose  or  purposes  of  testing?  We  hear  many  things,  track 
students  to  improve  individual  performance,  to  improve  school  or 
delivery  performance.  How  should  testing  affect  learning,  or  how 
should  testing  affect  teaching? 

Dr.  Mills,  do  you  want  to  start  with  this?  It's  a  very  fundamental 
question,  but  I  would  like  to  maybe  start  off  this  year  with  those 
answers. 

Mr.  Mills.  It  is  a  fundamental  question,  and  thank  you.  I  would 
begin  with  the  title  of  our  proposal  in  Vermont,  back  in  1988,  when 
we  began  to  develop,  what  we  called,  "Working  Together  to  Show 
Results."  I  think  the  answer  is  in  that  title.  We  believe  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  is  to  boost  performance;  it's  not  to  find  out 
who  is  not  doing  well. 

It's  to  boost  performance,  to  provide  information  that  enables 
teachers  to  see  that  they  need  to  try  other  strategies,  to  give  them 
opportunities  to  learn  those  other  strategies,  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  internalize  standards  that  matter  to  them.  It  sets  in 
motion  a  series  of  actions  involving  parents,  teachers,  school 
boards,  or  the  general  public,  that  enables  students,  all  students,  to 
perform  at  a  higher  level. 

I  can  tell  you  what  that  looks  like  in  a  school.  I  could  tell  you 
what  it  looks  like  when  a  fourth  grader  explains  to  me  what  his 
portfolio  is  all  about.  Let  me  put  that  aside  and  get  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question.  I  think  that  the  other  related  purpose  of  as- 
sessment is  to  spark  a  sensible  discussion  about  results,  about  per- 
formance. We  do  not  have  such  a  discussion  in  this  country  right 
now. 

We  have  even  something  as  fine  as  NAEP,  the  National  Assess- 
ment for  Educational  Progress — and  I  don't  want  people  to  misun- 
derstand this — but  I  think  most  people  use  it  for  anecdotes  for 
speeches.  I  can  remember  doing  this  myself.  It's  full  of  "gee  whiz" 
statements  about  "Do  you  know  that  seventh  graders — or  17-year- 
old  kids  can't  do  the  following?" 

What  we  need  in  place  of  these  anecdotes  is  a  probing,  continu- 
ous, searching  discussion  about  results:  "What  does  performance 
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look  like  here  in  our  town?  Is  that  good  enough  for  us?  If  it's  not 
good  enough,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  Not  who  are  we 
going  to  pin  it  on,  but  how  do  we  boost  performance? 

That's  the  way  high  performing  teams  behave,  high  performing 
businesses,  high  performing  military  units,  high  performing  class- 
rooms. Any  high  performing  group  craves  information  about  re- 
sults, information  that  they  can  trust.  They  talk  about  these  sorts 
of  things.  We  need  an  assessment  system  that  does  both  of  those 
things,  inspires  performance  and  enables  people  to  talk  sensibly 
about  it. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Ms.  Chelimsky? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  thank  you.  I  would  agree  with  what  Dr. 
Mills  said.  As  an  evaluator,  I  believe  that  one  should  always  know 
where  one  is  with  regard  to  a  program  that  is  being  dealt  with  and 
that  is  being  given  to  many,  many  people.  I  think  it's  extremely 
important  in  all  government  programs  that  evaluation  be  done, 
that  testing  be  done,  not  just  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it  and  have  a 
debate,  but  just  to  know  whether  you're  doing  well,  or  you're  not 
doing  well.  I  just  think  that's  a  crucial  national  duty. 

I  also  think  that  the  purpose  of  testing,  although  it's  often  said 
to  be  to  improve  student  achievement,  it's  not  really  clear  to  me 
that  testing  alone  will  ever  do  that.  Testing  is  important  in  the 
sense  that  when  you  find  out  that  you're  not  doing  well  it  has  a 
shock  value.  I  think  that  it's  quite  likely  that  somebody  will,  as 
Sylvia  Johnson  said  a  minute  ago,  start  thinking  how  to  improve 
local  and  community  relationships,  how  to  improve  curricula. 

Although  I  think  testing  has  a  role  in  moving  toward  improved 
student  achievement,  I  don't  think  it's  the  only  thing,  and  I  think 
you  need  to  do  other  things  as  well.  I  think  there  is  teacher  train- 
ing. In  other  words,  I'm  concerned  about  applying  that  purpose  as 
a  monolith  be-all  and  end-all  of  testing  will  improve  student 
achievement.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Canadians  haven't  been 
able  to  show  that.  They  don't  have  an  evaluation  that  says  it  has 
improved  achievement,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  done  admi- 
rable things. 

The  other  thing  I  feel  about  testing  is  that  it  should  be  able  to 
inform  a  diagnosis  about  what  is  the  matter  in  the  way  we're  doing 
things,  not  incriminate  children  who  can't,  who  haven't,  who  are 
not  successful,  as  you  said  a  minute  ago.  But  rather,  if  this  isn't 
working,  then  what  should  we  do  to  change  it?  So  I  think  it  in- 
spires also  some  questions  about  what  can  be  done. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Johnson? 

Ms.  Johnson.  Well,  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said.  I  do  think 
that  anything  that  happens  in  a  school  should  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  contribution  to  student  learning,  and  so  assessment 
and  testing  therefore  in  that  context  must  essentially  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light.  I  do  see  an  important  monitoring  role  for  assess- 
ment, but  that  in  and  of  itself  also  should  contribute.  The  fact  of 
that  monitoring  should  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  opportunities  and  therefore  to  student  learning.  I 
don't  see  assessment  as  the  primary  tool  for  change,  as  I  outlined 
earlier. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Romberg? 
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Mr.  Romberg.  Yes.  In  our  deliberations,  we  thought  there  were 
three  primary  purposes  for  gathering  test  data.  No,  there  are  deci- 
sions that  need  to  be  made,  and  you  would  like  to  have  some  reli- 
able, valid  information  to  help  you  make  those  decisions.  One  has 
to  do  with  teachers  monitoring  student  progress. 

As  we're  talking  about  setting  new  goals  and  standards,  one  of 
the  things  we  find  is  that  many  teachers  have  been  de-skilled  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  don't  believe  their  own  judgments  about 
listening  to  kids,  about  observing  what  students  are  doing  are 
valued,  and  what  really  is  valued  is  a  test  score  that  someone  else 
has  written.  One  of  the  big  tasks  is  to  get  teachers  to  be  better 
monitors  of  their  own  students'  progress. 

Second,  information  is  needed  about  students'  profiles,  about 
their  ability  and  their  capability  of  doing  different  things  for  a  va- 
riety of  selection  purposes.  Whether  it's  for  college  or  military  or 
whatever,  there  are  needs  for  having  information  about  students 
on  a  variety  of  different  attributes  or  characteristics. 

Third,  there  is  the  important  aspect  of  accountability,  of  external 
tests  to  judge  how  resources  being  allocated  at  the  local  or  State  or 
national  level  are  being  used  and  the  effect  of  that.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Mills  that  much  of  that  needs  to  be  as  a  part  of  a  discussion  in 
relationship  to  goals.  It  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  a  direction  that 
we  need  to  go,  rather  than  simply  saying  this  is  your  rank  in  rela- 
tionship to  others. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  guess  I  ask  the  question  for  this  reason:  Can 
assessment  help  us  maybe  determine  whether  standards  in  a  deliv- 
ery system  need  changing,  whether  even  a  certain  teaching  meth- 
odology might  be  better  than  another  in  transmitting  a  certain 
type  of  education?  I'll  give  you  an  example.  I  used  this  before. 

When  I  was  teaching  Latin,  the  sequence  of  tenses,  when  you 
move  from  the  indicative  mood  to  the  subjunctive  mood  which 
tense  to  use,  was  very  clear  to  me,  and  I  would  teach  that  to  my 
students.  I  began  to  realize  that  really  not  many  of  them  were  get- 
ting it. 

I  got  that  through  my  testing,  you  know,  through  assessment. 
They  just  weren't  getting  what  tense  to  use  there  so  I  kept  going 
back,  changing  my  methodology  and  finally  hit  upon  a  method — 
that  I  felt  I  should  have  patented — that  really  did  teach  even  my 
slower  students  the  sequence  of  tenses.  I  did  go  back  and  had  to 
change  my  methodology. 

I'm  just  wondering  whether  assessment  can  help  us  in  our  teach- 
er training  institutions  or  to  identify  what  methods  might  work 
best,  or  even  assess  the  standards  in  a  certain  school  system  and 
change,  upgrade  maybe  some  standards.  I  can  predict,  for  example, 
how  students  will  do  in  certain  schools  in  this  country.  Some  will 
do  very  well,  and  in  other  school  districts,  they  are  going  to  do  very 
poorly  because  maybe  the  standards  are  different.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  the  methodology  and  standards? 

Mr.  Romberg.  Your  example  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  think 
is  important  for  teachers  monitoring  student  progress.  As  you 
begin  to  see  students  aren't  achieving  what  you  would  like  them  to 
achieve,  you  change  your  methods  in  light  of  trying  to  get  them  to 
reach  those  goals.  That  indicates  that  you  have  a  good  sense  of 
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what  those  goals  are,  what  you  expect  students  to  be  able  to  do, 
and  so  on. 

You  know,  that's  the  instructional  importance,  that  you  need  to 
be  able  to  say  these  are  the  instructional  standards,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  kids  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn.  You  are 
continually  monitoring  progress  toward  those  goals.  That's  what 
teachers  should  be  doing.  Unfortunately,  in  too  many  classes  I 
don't  think  that's  happening. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  It  also  shows  a  certain  inner  security  that  you 
have.  That's  what  evaluation  is  for.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  so  many  cases  when  evaluation  is  done  and  you  see  that  a  meth- 
odology ought  to  be  changed  or  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  deliv- 
ering services,  or  whatever,  instead  of  looking  at  how  can  you 
change  that  and  how  can  that  be  better,  what  you  say  is,  "Oh,  my 
God,  somebody  is  going  to  look  at  that,  and  they're  going  see  that 
our  scores  are  lower  than  somebody  else's  scores." 

You  end  up  with  problems  of  people  reacting  in  the  wrong  way. 
That's  why  I  feel  that  safeguards  are  often  necessary  so  that  people 
can  feel  secure  enough  to  experiment  with  those  things.  Those 
standards  that  we're  talking  about  are  dynamic,  they're  iterative, 
they  move  up. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  had 

Ms.  Johnson.  The  kind  of  experience  you're  talking  about 
having  a  teacher,  I  think,  is  vital,  and  it's  difficult  to  have  it  in  a 
high-stakes  setting;  that  is,  it  requires  a  few  things.  It  requires 
some  background  in  terms  of  assessment.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  all 
that  formal,  but  one  does  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  kinds  of  as- 
sessments that  are  being  developed  and  what  sort  of  thing  you  are 
trying  to  get  at  measuring  and  the  extent  to  which  you  are,  in  fact, 
measuring  it  reasonably.  One  has  to  feel  safe  enough  to  be  able  to 
use  these  assessments  and  to  modify  them.  I  think  that  that  is  an 
important  use  of  assessment  and  probably  a  use  that  is  best  done 
at  the  local  level. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Mills,  do  you  have 

Mr.  Mills.  Just  a  brief  addition  to  that.  I  think  that  standards 
very  clearly  drive  instructional  practices,  if  they  are  the  right  kind 
of  standards,  if  teachers  have  participated  in  building  them  and  be- 
lieve in  them.  I've  seen  evidence  of  that  in  a  Rand  Corporation 
evaluation  of  our  first  year  of  assessment.  In  mathematics  we  em- 
braced the  standards  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics, which  as  you  know  probably  stress  problem  solving  among 
other  things. 

We  saw  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  way  teachers  use  their  time  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.  They  saw  that  standard,  they  helped 
write  it,  it  was  theirs.  They  said,  "You  know,  the  way  we  teach 
mathematics  is  not  promoting  problem-solving."  The  results  of 
their  teaching,  since  it  went  into  the  student  portfolio,  was  daily 
apparent  to  them. 

Also,  the  standards,  as  a  couple  of  us  have  said  here,  have 
evolved  and  they  are  not  fixed.  That's  because  these  standards  are, 
or  at  least  should  be,  public.  In  Vermont  we  have  something  called 
"School  Report  Night."  It's  a  voluntary  thing,  but  there  are,  oh, 
probably  140  or  150  communities  that  did  this  last  year.  It's  kind  of 
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a  town  meeting  focused  on  results.  It's  show  and  tell  on  a  massive 
scale. 

What  happens  is  that  the  focus  is  not  on  the  teacher  or  on  the 
school,  it's  on  the  work  that  is  done  in  this  place  called  school.  Par- 
ents look  at  the  work  and  then  they  look  at  the  standards,  and 
then  there  is  a  real  intense  conversation.  "How  do  we  know  this 
stuff  is  good?  Are  these  standards  good  enough?"  There's  continu- 
ous upward  pressure  and  a  pressure  to  make  standards  free  of 
jargon — clear,  plain  speech.  This  is  what  quality  looks  like. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much.  There  is  a  vote  on  in 
the  House  right  now.  Mr.  Goodling,  do  you  want  to  start  some 
questions  now? 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  think  I  can  do  mine  in  a  few  minutes. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Okay.  You  take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Goodling.  The  Chairman  wasn't  my  Latin  teacher,  so  I 
learned  "amo,  amas,  amat,  amamus,  amatis,  amant" 

Chairman  Kildee.  Perfect. 

Mr.  Goodling.  [continuing]  so  that  I  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
give  it  back  on  an  assessment  so  that  I  would  do  well.  I  didn't 
really  know  what  it  was  all  about.  I  learned  about  what  "amo" 
means  later  on  in  life. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goodling.  Just  a  couple  of  very  quick  comments  and  per- 
haps question.  Ms.  Chelimsky,  I'm  sure  you  were  referring  to 
standardized  tests  when  you  gave  the  7  hours  and  the  SV2  hours? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes.  Yes,  sir,  standardized  tests. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Because  in  some  places  they  are  tested  to  death 
otherwise. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  that's  right,  but  they  are  specialized,  they 
are  different.  No,  we  just  looked  at  standardized  tests. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  made  the  mistake — the  Chairman  and  I  served 
on  the  National  Education  Goals  panel  last  year  when  we  had  the 
assessment  people  before  us  and  sometimes  my  choice  of  words  is 
not  the  best — and  I  made  the  mistake  of  saying,  "Any  idiot  could 
design  the  test  if  we  knew  exactly  what  it  was  we  wanted  to 
assess."  Of  course  their  response  was,  "Perhaps  not  any  idiot." 
There's  probably  some  truth  to  that. 

Dr.  Mills,  in  listening  to  your  testimony,  I'm  assuming  that  as 
the  result  of  your  testing  programs,  remedial  instruction  is  number 
one,  as  far  as  the  purpose  is  concerned.  If  it  is,  how  do  you  control 
it  from  becoming  what  some  people  mentioned,  that  possibly  rank- 
ing of  schools  and  those  kind  of  things,  things  that  probably  don't 
help  us? 

Mr.  Mills.  Well,  we  control  for  it.  We've  avoided  the  problem  of 
ranking  by  having  several  criteria.  There  are  seven  criteria  on  the 
assessment  in  math  and  five  in  writing.  As  groups  of  students  have 
explained  to  me,  I  don't  know,  here's  the  voice  of  an  eighth  grader: 
"I'm  doing  quite  well  on  this  fourth  criterion.  I  mean,  I've  really 
got  it.  I'm  terrific  at  that.  But  this  last  one  here,  no  matter  what  I 
do  it  doesn't  work." 

It's  possible  to  be  a  high  performer  on  part  of  it,  on  part  of  the 
criteria  and  on  some  of  the  criteria,  and  perform  quite  differently 
on  others.  Consequently,  you  can't  really  rank  schools,  and  we 
don't  want  to  rank  schools.  It's  analogous  to— well,  if  you're  trying 
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to  look  at  investment  opportunities  and  you — it's  probably  a  terri- 
ble analogy.  But  if  you're  looking  at  a  bunch  of  balance  sheets,  you 
might  calculate  several  different  ratios:  what  is  their  return  on 
assets,  what  is  the  inventory  turnover,  and  a  number  of  other 
things. 

You  might  do  the  same  thing  if  you're  trying  to  compare  a 
Toyota  to  a  Ford  to  a  something  else  and  you're  looking  at  Con- 
sumer Reports.  You  look  at  a  lot  of  different  criteria,  and  it's  a 
matter  of  thinking  and  judgment.  I  think  that's  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  answer  to  my  question,  the  remedial  effort  is 
very  much  in  evidence  when  you  look  at  the  result? 

Mr.  Mills.  No.  I  think  remedial 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Our  whole  purpose  of  getting  teachers  to  test  was 
to  see  where  they  did  poorly  in  presenting  the  material  and  then 
going  back  and  doing  something  about  changing  the  direction,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Mills.  Okay.  I  thought  you  meant  something  else. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  That's  my  fear,  you  know,  sometimes  when  we 
talk  about  national  standards  and  national  assessments,  and  so  on. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  lose  the  whole  idea  of  this  for 
remedial  purposes;  this  is  to  help  children  improve. 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes.  I  think  our  whole  system  is  charged  throughout 
with  an  attitude  of  remediation,  that  we're  going  to  somehow  cor- 
rect problems  and  pull  children  out  to  do  something  special  to 
them.  Meanwhile,  education  goes  on  by  them.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see — and  I  think  many,  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  see — us  learn  how  to  do  it  right  the  first  time  so  that 
we  don't  have  this  sort  of  "catch-up"  attitude,  because  we  can't 
really  ever  help  a  child  catch  up. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I'm  probably  going  to  just  have  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments  because  the  Chairman  and  I  can't  miss  this  important 
vote.  I'm  sure  it's  approving  the  journal  or  something  that's  earth- 
shattering. 

Chairman  Kildee.  It  does  not  mean  you  have  to  approve  the 
President's  speech  last  night,  just  the  technical  approval  of  the 
journal. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  always  vote  no  anyway,  because  I  don't  read  the 
journal,  and  I  don't  know  if  the  Speaker  does  or  not.  I  don't  want 
to  approve  it  if  someone  hasn't  read  it. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  three  general  issues  that  you've  talked  about,  if 
we  accept  No.  1,  I'm  assuming"  No.  2  and  3  are  very,  very  critical,  if 
we  accept  No.  1? 

Ms.  Johnson.  If  you  make  the  decision  to  go  with  a  national  ex- 
amination system,  certainly  it  would  be  essential  that  one  would 
really,  I  think,  have  to  look  at,  though  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
assessment  in  and  of  itself,  would  be  adequate  to  try  to  reach,  to 
try  to  carry  out  school  reform.  Essentially,  it  would  be,  I  think, 
that  if  you  tried  to  do  it  only  with  assessment  it  would  essentially 
be  like  trying  to  carry  a  Latin  sentence  without  the  accusative 
case,  you  know. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Very  good.  I  would  have  added — in  your  No.  1  as- 
sumption, you  said,  first,  there  has  to  be  high-level  instruction  and, 
secondly,  high  expectations  from  teachers.  I  would  add  parents  and 
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community  to  that,  if  we're  going  to  be  successful.  My  concern,  of 
course,  as  I  said,  with  Chapter  1  is,  I  always  thought  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  something  over  and  above  everything  else  that  every- 
body else  got.  I  think  in  many  instances  that  isn't  what  happens.  I 
am  so  glad — and.  Dr.  Romberg,  I  was  saying,  "Amen,  amen,  amen," 
to  those  first  five  things  you  said  there,  because  I  think  an  awful 
lot  of  Chapter  1  youngsters  have  been  cheated  over  the  years  and 
didn't  get  everything  else  plus  more,  and  that's  what  I  thought 
Chapter  1  was  all  about. 

Chairman  Kildee.  If  you  could  wait — we'll  be  right  back,  we 
have  to  dash  over  there  for  a  vote — for  some  further  questions.  We 
will  be  back  immediately.  We'll  take  a  little  recess  so  you  can  take 
a  seventh  inning  stretch. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  thank  the  panel  for  indulging  us  in  our  vote 
over  there  in  the  House.  We  have  15  minutes  ordinarily  to  respond, 
and  the  Speaker  has  sent,  probably  his  annual  message  out  to  ev- 
erybody, stick  to  15  minutes.  We're  rushing  over  there  for  a  few 
days  more  quickly  than  usual  to  make  sure  we  get  our  vote  in. 
That's  probably  the  teacher  in  Bill  and  I,  more  than  the  politician, 
that  we  generally  try  to  be  on  time  and  try  to  be  there  every  day 
for  all  the  votes.  I  haven't  missed  a  vote,  I  don't  think,  in  9  years. 

I  think  Mr.  Goodling,  Bill,  my  good  friend,  has  a  few  more  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  wrap  up  by  thanking  you 
very  much  for  coming,  because  I  think  the  testimony  that  you've 
provided  is  very,  very  important  as  we  look  at  Chapter  1,  Head 
Start,  and  so  on,  and  we  talk  about  assessment.  Again,  I  go  back  to 
those  five  suggestions  that  Dr.  Romberg  gave  and  they  are  so,  so 
very  important  in  my  estimation. 

I  was  telling  the  Chairman  on  the  way  over.  No.  3  talks  about 
flexibility,  and  I've  been  preaching  flexibility  until  I'm  blue  in  the 
face.  We  haven't  gotten  very  far  because  we're  still  on  this  access 
bit,  and  we  don't  think  in  terms  of  the  quality  and  we  only  think 
in  terms  of  access.  Hopefully,  that's  going  to  change.  Then,  the 
fifth  one — I  think  all  of  you  were  saying  the  same — is  very,  very 
important  because  you're  talking  about  acknowledging  the  differ- 
ent developmental  stages. 

Again,  I  said  to  the  Chairman  on  the  way  over,  my  wife  teaches 
first  grade  and  she  so  many  times  says  half  of  her  class  are  not 
ready  to  learn  to  read  until  after  Christmas.  If  we  say,  well,  some- 
how or  other,  "Grade  1,  you  must  know  such-and-such  and  so-and- 
so" — we've  got  to  get  rid  of  the  grade  system  if  we're  going  to  get 
into  the  standard  assessment  system,  or  we  will  run  into  trouble 
because  of  the  different  developmental  stages. 

Again,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I  think  it  will 
be  very  helpful  as  we  talk  about  reauthorizing  Chapter  1  and  Head 
Start. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Congressman  Goodling,  I'll  give  you  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Texas,  since  your  wife  teaches  first  grade.  In  1984,  we 
passed  a  reform  bill,  and  we  tested  everybody,  starting  in  first 
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grade.  We  finally  realized  that  if  we  could  just  keep  the  kids  from 
chewing  on  the  test,  maybe  they  could  take  them.  It  took  us  3 
years  to  abolish  the  first  grade  test  in  the  legislature  because  we 
would  only  meet  once  every  2  years.  It  took  us  a  while  because  we 
were  testing  everyone. 

I  just  have  some  questions  for  the  whole  panel.  Because  again, 
from  experience  and  the  discussion  particularly  on  Canada  because 
along  the  southwestern  border  we  have  similar  bilingualism  that 
Canada  has  to  deal  with,  with  Quebec.  I  was  going  to  ask  how 
Canada  has  addressed  a  bilingual  testing  situation  that  they  have 
had  with  Quebec  as  compared  to  what — we  don't  necessarily  have 
bilingual  testing  in  Texas,  but  with  the  growth  and  the  number  in 
the  number  of  students  who  are  Spanish-speaking,  you  know,  it's 
something  that  has  been  talked  about. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  We  didn't  look  at  that  in  this  particular  study, 
but  we  did  happen  to  look  at  that  in  the  study  we  did  about  4  years 
ago,  so  I  can  speak  a  little  bit  to  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  We  were  looking  essentially  at  the  possibility  of 
using  the  immersion  system,  the  total  immersion  system,  that  they 
have  in  Canada  as  a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  bilingual  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  What  we  found  was  that  it  wasn't  really 
applicable  because  it  was  the  British  that  were  learning  French, 
people  who  were  basically  very  comfortable  with  their  status  in  the 
society  and  very  well  educated  to  begin  with,  except  in  the  French 
language.  The  success  of  that  method,  there  is  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess of  it  in  Canada — I  wouldn't,  you  know,  question  that — but  the 
question  of  whether  that  would  work  in  the  United  States  is  a 
whole  different  thing. 

Mr.  Romberg.  Let  me  respond  also  to  the  problem — because  we 
did  address  it  in  Chapter  1 — and  that  is,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  limited-English-proficient  children  who  are  typically  either  in- 
cluded in  Chapter  1  or  sometimes  excluded  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
depending  upon  State  and  so  on.  One  of  the  issues,  one  of  the  cen- 
tral technical  issues,  is  how  to  best  develop  assessment  techniques 
and  get  teachers  to  use  reasonable  techniques  that  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  indicate  their  progress  in  their  language  as  well  as 
in  ours. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it's  something  we  certainly  need  to 
address.  What  has  happened  in  Chapter  1  quite  often  is  simply  to 
eliminate  these  students  from  the  testing  program  because  they 
won't  test  well,  and,  therefore,  they  don't  get  included  in  the  kinds 
of  services  that  Chapter  1  is  intended  to  provide. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  concerns  because  those  stu- 
dents are  there  and  they  have  to  be  served  and  we  have  to  develop 
some  type  of  test.  Typically,  a  bilingual  student  will  do  much 
poorer  on  the  standardized  testing,  and  it's  because  of  the  language 
barrier. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Exactly.  They  do  in  Canada  have  exams  and  as- 
sessments in  both  French  and  English. 

Mr.  Green.  I'm  sure  that's  a  requirement  from  what  little  bit  I 
understand  about  Canada. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Green.  Although  we're  not  to  that  point,  we  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  address  it,  you  know,  for  those.  Not  just  in 
the  southwestern  States,  but  even  in  other  urban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  question.  Again,  my  experience  is  in  Texas  with  a  lot 
of  testing  that  we  have  done  since  the  mid-1980s,  and  we're  still 
having  what  we  call  an  exit  exam.  It's  for  the  eleventh  graders  and 
the  twelfth  graders. 

We  have  a  problem  and  I'm  sure  it's  not  anything  new  around 
the  country.  My  wife  teaches  high  school  algebra  and  so,  you  know, 
algebra  is  not  always  on  the  standardized  exit  exam,  but  they're 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  teach  that  test.  Even  though  it's 
not  "high  order  math,"  it's  on  there.  How  have  other  States  been 
able  to  deal  with  that? 

We  all  read  the  newspapers  in  Texas  and  we  want  to  see  where 
our  schools  rank  and  how  successful  they  are  in  having  completion 
of  these  tests.  Yet,  we  don't  want,  particularly  in  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  to  actually  just  teach  a  test.  That's  what  is  happen- 
ing, and  I  know  it's  probably  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Could  that  be  dealt  with,  or  is  there  some  secret  that  maybe 
Texans  haven't  heard  about? 

Mr.  Romberg.  Ms.  Chelimsky  gave  one  answer,  and  let  me  just 
elaborate  upon  it,  that  many  people  are  looking  at,  and  that  is, 
tests  associated  with  specific  courses.  One  of  the  things  the  Canadi- 
ans do  is,  they  don't  just  give  tests,  it's  a  test  associated.  If  kids 
have  had  algebra,  then  algebra  is  included.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  many  of  our  "general  tests"  is  that  they  end  up  being,  at 
most,  tests  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  arithmetic  or  something  of 
that  nature. 

Even  at,  say,  the  exit  exam  that  you  are  talking  about,  having 
very  little  of  the  mathematics  that  one  would  typically  teach  in 
high  school  on  those  exams.  As  a  result,  you  take  time  away,  you 
test  on  a  number  of  skills  or  items  that  may  not  be  that  important, 
certainly  don't  reflect  what  the  students  have  been  studying  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  One  of  the  things  that  people  do  in  other  coun- 
tries— Canada,  Australia,  England — is  their  tests  are  associated 
with  the  course  of  study  that  students  have  had  and  not  some  gen- 
eral collection  of  items. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay.  It's  not  necessarily  a  standardized,  it's  one 
based  on  their  level  that  they  had? 

Mr.  Romberg.  Right. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green. 

I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Mills.  In  light  of  Vermont's  experience, 
what  would  you  advise  national  testing  proponents  about  the  diffi- 
culty, the  time,  and  effort  required  to  develop  such  a  system? 

Mr.  Mills.  I  would  say  to  them  it  is  difficult  and  it  takes  time. 
We  cannot  get  a  high  quality  system  of  assessments  together  quick- 
ly. We  adopted  the  strategy  of  starting  with  a  pilot  effort  in — well, 
we  wanted  to  start  in  1988,  but  we  weren't  able  to  convince  the  leg- 
islature of  that  until  the  following  year. 

We  started  in  the  summer  of  1988  with  lots  and  lots  of  discussion 
that  kept  getting  wider  and  wider  and  wider,  lots  of  discussion  with 
the  legislature,  eventually  an  appropriation  to  begin  a  pilot  in  40 
schools.  It  actually  involved  139  because  there  were  a  lot  of  volun- 
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teers  beyond  the  pilot,  but  we've  just  finished  the  first  year,  the 
first  full  year  where  everyone  was  involved  in  writing  and  mathe- 
matics in  two  grades. 

There's  a  certain  sense  that  things  can  be  accelerated.  Once  you 
get  the  development  cycle  down,  you  discover  all  kinds  of  problems 
that  you  make.  If  you  conduct  an  evaluation,  as  we  did,  then  you 
have  those  issues  right  in  front  of  you  so  you  can  work  on  them.  I 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  you  can  accelerate  it  too  much.  We  just 
won  a  major  grant  to  bring  a  statewide  portfolio  assessment  in  the 
arts  to  Vermont,  and  even  there  we're  envisioning  a  four-year 
effort  to  think  about  it,  talk  about  it,  design  it,  test  it,  perfect  it, 
make  mistakes,  fix  the  mistakes. 

One  issue  that  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  as  I  watch  and  as  I  re- 
flect on  our  experience  is  that  you  need  to  think  through — we  need 
to  think  through  how  much  training,  professional  growth  opportu- 
nities we  offer  to  teachers.  Really  that's  the  fuel  that  drives 
change.  You  raise  the  standards  in  a  public  way,  and  you  have  to 
enable  people  to  reach  them.  That  means  professional  develop- 
ment, and  that  takes  time. 

Schools,  school  calendars  are  not  designed  to  provide  for  that 
time.  You  need  to  be  thinking  hard  about  how  you're  going  to  use 
the  summer.  We've  learned  that.  I  think  there  is  probably  a  sense 
that  people  might  be  pressed  to  over-promise  how  fast  it  can  be 
done  for  fear  that  if  you  don't  match  some  imagined  political  time- 
table, then  there  won't  be  the  support. 

I've  found  in  dealing  with  the  Vermont  legislature,  that  they  are 
enormously  patient.  They  are  not  saying,  "Give  us  a  quick 
answer,"  they  are  saying,  "Give  us  a  good  answer.  Give  us  a  system 
that  works.  Take  time  and  do  it  right."  If  Congress  can  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  mixture  of  pressure  and  support,  and  part  of  the 
support  is  enough  time  to  do  it  right,  I  think  you  would  be  well 
served. 

Chairman  Kildee.  I  think  Congress  moved  rather  cautiously  and 
carefully  last  year. 

Mr.  Romberg.  Not  that  slow. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Not  quite  as  slow  as  last  year,  right?  Thank 
you.  That's  a  good  point  you  made  there.  We've  been  criticized  on 
both  sides  on  that.  Did  you  experience  more  difficulties  than  what 
you  had  anticipated  when  you  started  the  process  there  in  Ver- 
mont? 

Mr.  Romberg.  No,  I  don't  think  that  there  were  more  difficulties 
than  anticipated,  because  it's  a  very  small  State  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  every  leader — the  governor,  the  school  board,  every- 
body, the  commissioner — they  are  out  there  in  the  community  all 
the  time.  I  heard  from  teachers  all  along  the  way,  "We  need  more 
training,  we  need  more  time,  we  need  more  this  and  more  that."  I 
think  we're  about  where  I  thought  we  would  be,  maybe  one  step 
short. 

Last  year,  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  report  statewide  data  and  super- 
visory union-level  data  on  a  reliable  basis,  and  we  found  that  we 
could  only  take  the  statewide  step,  not  the  supervisory  union  step. 
Next  year,  we  want  to  go  down  to  a  school  level.  So,  it's  a  progres- 
sion like  that.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see,  because  we  have  all 
made  a  pledge  that  we're  going  to  report  only  the  data  that  are  re- 
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liable  that  stand  up  against  national  standards  of  quality.  You 
can't  fake  it. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Johnson? 

Ms.  Johnson.  I  think  it's  important  to  note  in  terms  of  the  care- 
ful explication  that  Dr.  Mills  is  doing  on  the  Vermont  experience 
that  there's  so  much  emphasis  on  professional  development  and  on 
the  involvement  of  teachers  at  every  phase.  It's  very  different  from 
an  assessment  model  that  essentially  is  externally  imposed  and 
while  dealing  with  standards,  does  not  involve  the  people  who,  in 
fact,  have  to  build  and  engender  and  develop  those  standards 
within  children.  I  think  that's  an  important  feature  that  needs  to 
be  carefully  noted,  especially  when  there's  the  consideration  of 
moving  to  a  broader  base,  to  larger  than  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Dr.  Romberg,  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics  has  received,  I  believe,  well-deserved  praise  for 
developing  national  content  standards  for  mathematics.  What  is  re- 
quired to  develop  assessments  aligned  to  those  standards? 

Mr.  Romberg.  That's  a  very  good  question,  and  you  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics as  of  this  last  month  has  agreed  that  they  are  going  to  try 
to  develop  a  set  of  assessment  standards  in  relationship  to  the  con- 
tents standards  to  give  some  sort  of  direction  in  relationship  to 
mathematics  as  to  what  are  the  key  features  that  we  think  are  im- 
portant. If  you're  talking  about  these  as  the  content  standards  we 
want  all  students  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn,  then  what  are 
the  kinds  of  performances  we  would  expect  from  children  in  rela- 
tionship to  those. 

What  is  it  going  to  take?  When  we  began  this  whole  process  of 
working  on  the  curriculum  standards,  that  was  10  years  ago,  as  of 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  Shortly  after  the  report,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk  and  Educating  Americans  for  the  21st  Century,"  the  math 
community  began  starting  to  deal  with  issues  about,  "Well,  what  is 
it  that  students  really  ought  to  know  in  mathematics?" 

We  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  going  to  take  until  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  make  this  happen  in  American  schools.  What  we  argued 
was  that  you  first  needed  to  talk  about  what  was  the  content  that 
you  wanted  students  to  learn.  Then  you  wanted  to  turn  and  talk 
about  and  what  are  the  conditions,  the  delivery  standards  associat- 
ed with  that,  and  we  produced  the  standards  for  professional  teach- 
ing of  mathematics. 

Then  the  question  is,  if  you  can  do — and  this  is  what  Sylvia  said 
earlier — you  need  to  set  standards  and  you  need  to  then  begin  talk 
about  how  you  create  a  system  to  reach  those  standards.  Then  you 
ought  to  start  talking  about,  and  what  is  the  evidence  that  we  can 
gather  that  kids  are,  indeed,  beginning  to  reach  those  standards, 
what  the  problems  are,  and  so  on. 

I  would  think  that  another — well,  of  course  what  the  committee 
on  Chapter  1  said,  5  years  of  investment  and  time  and  effort  is 
going  to  take  as  a  minimum  to  develop  the  good  kind  of  system  we 
have  in  mind  that  will  give  you  the  kind  of  information  that  we 
need.  It  isn't  going  to  happen  overnight. 

It's  great  to  see  places  like  Vermont  and  California  and  Con- 
necticut. Actually,  the  last  count,  it  was  over  30  of  the  States  are 
trying  now  to  develop  assessment  procedures  associated  with  the 
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NCTM  standards.  It's  going  to  take  time  and  effort  and  resources 
and,  above  all  else,  staff  development  work  with  teachers  to  pull 
this  off. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  pa- 
tience. I  have  had  to  be  in  and  out  of  here  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  If  this  panel  lived  up  to  its  early  promotion  by  the  staff, 
it  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  last  full  hearing  that  we  had.  It  was 
remarkably  useful  and  insightful,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  put- 
ting this  together. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Well,  this  panel  has  lived  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  staff.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  thank  the  staff.  It's 
great  really,  you  know,  for  me,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
just  a  person,  to  be  able  to  have  the  wisdom  that  is  gathered  before 
us  as  we  have  here  this  morning.  It's  very  important  as  we  embark 
on  this  that  we  know  what  we're  doing,  and  the  four  of  you  cer- 
tainly are  providing  us  the  knowledge  we  have  to  have  so  we  will 
know  what  we're  doing.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you.  I  used  a  little  prerogative  there. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  testimony,  but  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  you  for  the  point  of  view  that  you  have 
represented  here  today. 

The  business  of  assessment  has  taken  on  a  momentum  of  its  own, 
much  of  it  positive  and  constructive  and  full  of  the  potential  for 
long-term  benefit.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  some  of  it  reflects 
a  view  that  assessment  for  its  own  sake  will  create  a  market  for 
improvement.  To  the  degree  that  some  States  have,  in  fact,  acted 
on  that  view,  I  think  we  have  really  created  an  obstacle,  a  hurdle, 
a  perception  that  we  have  to  overcome  about  the  real  benefits  of 
responsible  assessment. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  those  who  have  both  provided  the 
model  that  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  has 
offered  to  so  many  others  in  so  many  fields  as  a  pathway  that  we 
ought  to  follow  and  those  who  have  actually  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness of  following  it. 

If  what  you  measure  is  what  you  get,  then  we  had  better  be 
damned  sure  what  we  are  measuring.  We,  sure  as  we  are  sitting 
here,  ought  to  provide  the  means  to  get  there.  This  should  be  build- 
ing a  pathway,  not  a  terminus.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  struggled 
in  the  course  of  this  last  session  to  share  that  view  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  testimony  that  you  bring  here  today. 

Just  in  conclusion,  let  me  again  thank  our  Chairman,  who  in  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act  of  last  year  really  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  make  sure  that  that  view  received  its  full 
hearing.  I  don't  view  that  debate  as  over,  by  any  means,  and  I  just 
want  to  offer  thanks  for  your  leadership  in  that  regard. 

It  is  enormously  important  if  there  is  to  be  a  single,  relatively 
low-cost  set  of  reforms  that  we  be  aware  of  how  it  will  affect  the 
entire  Nation.  This  is  really  at  the  heart  of  it.  This  will  determine, 
as  much  as  anything,  whether  we're  able  to  really  achieve  reform 
and  improvement,  or  whether  we're  simply  out  there  measuring 
some  small  element  of  our  failure. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Kildee.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sawyer.  I  person- 
ally appreciate  your  involvement  in  this  issue,  your  contributions 
to  the  issue.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of  this 
committee.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Are  there  any  summary  statements  either  one  of  you  would  like 
to  make,  collectively,  individually?  I  really  appreciate  your  testimo- 
ny. I'm  dedicated  to  improving  education  for  every  child  in  this 
country.  When  I  came  to  Congress  17  years  ago,  I  dreamed  some- 
day of  chairing  this  very  subcommittee,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago  I 
did  chair  it.  I  feel  I  have  an  enormous  responsibility  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  don't  want  to  fail.  I  want  to  really  have  made  a  differ- 
ence for  education  in  this  country. 

I  have  always  summarized  saying  education  is  a  local  function,  it 
is  a  State  responsibility,  and  a  very  important  Federal  concern.  It's 
a  Federal  concern  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  we  live  in  a 
very  mobile  society.  A  person  educated  in  Vermont  may  wind  up  in 
Michigan  or  California  or  vice-versa. 

Now  we  are  also  competing  in  a  global  economy,  and  sometimes 
not  competing  as  well  as  we  could.  Education  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant part  in  that  competition  so  we  can  have  a  quality  of  life  in 
this  country.  It  has  to  be  a  very,  very  important  Federal  concern.  I 
take  this  responsibility  quite  seriously.  It  is  people  like  yourself 
that  help  us  address  that  responsibility  in  a  very  meaningful  and 
knowledgeable  way. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  testimony  here  this  morning.  It  has 
been  excellent.  I'm  sure  we  will  be  calling  upon  you  individually 
again,  too,  as  we  move  along  this  path  to  make  some  differences  in 
American  education.  Unless  there  are  any  further  comments? 

[No  response.] 

We  will  keep  the  record  open  for  2  additional  weeks  for  any  addi- 
tional submissions  you  may  have.  With  that,  then  this  subcommit- 
tee will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Lynne  C.  Woolsey,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

OF  California 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Hke  to  welcome  our  panel  of  guests  and  to 
thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing  today.  Because  performance  on  tests 
are  tied  so  closely  to  opportunities  in  American  society — opportunity  for  academic 
scholarships,  for  advancing  through  high  school,  for  acceptance  into  selective  col- 
lege, and  of  course  for  development  of  self-confidence — we  must  be  vigilant  in  guard- 
ing against  possible  unfairness. 

It  is  essential  that  great  care  be  taken  to  ensure  that  assessment  mechanisms  do 
not  reflect  bias  based  on  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  socio-economic  status, 
or  other  similar  factors.  Particularly  now,  as  new  assessment  systems  are  being  de- 
veloped and  marketed  to  the  tax-supported  public  school  system,  we  must  require 
that  these  systems  be  valid  and  non-discriminatory. 

The  often  cited  example  of  girls  having  higher  grades  than  boys  in  high  school 
but  doing  worse  on  the  SAT  really  only  scratches  the  surface  of  a  very  complex 
issue.  I  am  currently  looking  at  ways  to  ensure  that  gender-specific  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  are  addressed  in  this  reauthorization. 

I  welcome  our  panel  and  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony. 
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